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Chronicle 


Home News.—By a unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court, the lease of the Teapot Dorpe naval oil 
reserve held by the companies of Harry F. Sinclair was 
restored to the complete ownership and 
control of the United States Government 
on October 10. The court declared that 
the lease was due to a conspiracy between the former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, and Mr. Sinclair, 
“ the purpose of which was to circumvent the law and to 
defeat public policy.” Mr. Fall was bluntly termed a 
“faithless public officer.” By this decision, the Govern- 
ment regained dominion over these oil lands, situated in 
Wyoming, and the loss to Mr. Sinclair was estimated at 
$10,000,000, as against Mr. Doheny’s loss, in the simi- 
lar Elk Hills case, of $24,000,000. The oil tanks built 
as part of the contract by Mr. Sinclair for the Navy at 
Portsmouth, N. H., at a cost of $1,000,000, remain with 
the Government, as do also the improvements made by the 
Sinclair Company at Teapot Dome at the cost of 
$3,000,000. 


The favorable impression made in Paris by our latest 


Teapot Dome 
Recaptured 
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note on the tariff question, as noted under “ France,” was 
partly due to the simultaneous offer on the part of Wash- 
ington to allow the refundixg of a former 
French loan in this country of which 
$78,000,000 are outstanding, and which 
now pays eight per cent. The refunding operation would 
allow France to pay a less amount of interest and would 
not constitute a new loan. Moreover, the French impres- 
sion was probably due rather to the tone of the note than 
to any actual concessions made by our Government in the 
controversy. The only thing approaching such a conces- 
sion would be the willingness to investigate the possibili- 
ties of revising American rates on certain French com- 
modities under Article 315 of the General Tariff Act. 
This at least, it was thought, would give a basis for actual 
negotiation, since in theory the American tariff as it now 
stands is flexible in either direction. 


Tariff 
Question 


Belgium.—Brussels was the scene of popular festivi- 
ties on October 11, when the booming of cannon an- 
nounced to the city the birth of the first child of Crown 
Prince Leopold and Princess Astrid. The 
hopes of the people and of the royal fam- 
ily for a male heir were disappointed, but 
the celebration of the arrival of the little Princess was 
hardly less enthusiastic than it would have been had 
the child been a boy. A carnival spirit prevailed in the 
capital, as the people showed their joy to the accompani- 
ment of bells and whistles and horns. Congratulations 
to the Crown Prince and his consort came from govern- 
ments and sovereigns everywhere. Pope Pius and Presi- 
dent Coolidge were among those who sent friendly 
messages. 


Princess 
Born 


China.—There was a reversal of recent successes and 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin was again reported in control of 
two fighting fronts. It was said that 35,000 troops of 
Battle the Shansi had been cut off in their ad- 
Tide vance toward Peking and that the North- 
Turns ern generals had recaptured Suanhwa-fu, 
eighty-five miles north of the capital, along with many 
prisoners and much ammunition. Nevertheless, the North- 
erners were still on the defensive on the Peking-Hankow 
front in the south, except at Paoting-fu, eighty-five miles 
from Peking, where the Shansi forces had advanced to 
within three miles of the city. Censorship in the capital 
prevented much information coming out. 
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Czecho-Slovakia.—On September 28, the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Popular Party held its usual biennial regional con- 
gress. During the two years just elapsed the party had 
grown with regard both to numbers and 


Popular . : ‘ . or ings 
Party to further consolidation. Cabinet Minis- 
Congress ter Msgr. Sramek, the leader of the 


party, reviewed the situation as follows: 

Being a member of the coalition in which there are also Liberals 
and former Socialists, the Popular Party has not been able to 
obtain everything it is obliged to aim at. However, it has ob- 
tained much that is good and averted more that is bad. Ours is 
work by stages. This is best seen in the burning school question, 
in which the Catholics have the strongest reasons for complaints. 
The present school situation is impossible, chiefly on account of 
the anti-religious, Socialist and Communist majority of elementary- 
school teachers, who wage war on religion in the schools. The 
Popular Party must and will continue to strive on manfully. 


The esteem shown for Catholic religious traditions by 
M. Hodza, the Protestant Slovakian Minister of Educa- 
tion, was regarded as a favorable sign. 


France.—The Government was not inclined to take 
umbrage at the action of the United States Treasury 
Department, in raising the tariff on French goods while 

negotiations were in progress. But it was 
or not so easy to reconcile the sentiment of 

the press and the people, until the expla- 
nation of the routine character of the act became more 
generally known. 

While the text of the American note, delivered on Octo- 
ber 11, had not been made public, it was generally believed 
that it was far more conciliatory in tone than any of the 

previous correspondence. France seemed 
— gratified, too, that secrecy was being 

maintained, believing that premature 
publication would necessarily involve questions of Ameri- 
can party politics, and thus hamper a diplomatic consid- 
eration of world economics, the basis on which she pro- 
fesses a desire that the discussion, proceed. 

There were no signs that France would be ready to 
grant temporary most-favored-nation rates, pending the 
formulation and ratification of a permanent trade treaty. 

But it was generally believed that she 
pied would reduce the excessive rates recently 

announced, to the basis on which they 
were before the present discussion originated. The likeli- 
hood of this concession was inferred from the generally 
favorable attitude towards the last American note. 

The Soviet Ambassador at Paris was recalled on 
October 13. France had given to the public the corre- 
spondence with Moscow, which included a request from 
: the Soviet Government for definite rea- 
a sons for the recall of its representative, 

and the reply of the French Government, 
recalling his signing of an appeal for a world revolution, 
his Communist propaganda at Paris, and his diplomatic 
indiscretion in publishing his Government’s debt proposals 
without the consent of France. This last act appeared 
to be an attempt to compromise the French Government 
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in the eyes of the people. Russia apparently hoped to 
capitalize the publicity afforded the whole incident, to 
make the Communist revolutionary appeal better known 
through the press of the world. 


Germany.—What was considered as a first move 
toward forcing revision of the Dawes plan was taken 
when the German Cabinet adopted the president of the 
Reichbank’s policy restricting foreign 
loans to those of a purely productive 
character. This was said to presage the 
permanent withdrawal or the complete revision of the 
contemplated Prussian loan. The opposition from the 
Minister of Commerce and leading economists was with- 
drawn when Herr Schacht’s plan met the approval of the 
President of the State Railways. In future the final deci- 
sion on foreign loans will be left to the Cabinet. The 
present Advisory Board on Loans will be supplemented by 
non-partisan experts whose duty it will be to pass on all 
proposals before they are submitted to the Government. 
Those close to Wilhelmstrasse predicted that within two 
years suggestions would be made for the revision of the 
Dawes plan. The Government, however, was careful to 
conceal any connection between the present loan policy 
and reparations. 

What was considered at the time of the Hindenburg 
celebration as a play for patronage on the part of Berlin 
hotel-keepers is now looked upon as a prelude to the com- 
pact which brought the flag dispute to a 
close. During the celebration of the 
President’s birthday many hotels showed 
deference to the political sympathies of their patrons by 
displaying both monarchical and republican flags, while 
not a few substituted the Prussian banner or the new com- 
mercial flag. But, according to an agreement by the Hotel 
Managers’ Association, Berlin hotels, in future, will dis- 
play the colors of the Republic. The Prussian Govern- 
ment’s demand that the black, red and gold colors be 
given a prominent place on national holidays was backed 
by Foreign Minister Stresemann. 


Foreign Loan 
Restriction 


Flag Dispute 
Ended 


Great Britain—In the final session of the Labor 
Party Conference held at Blackpool, a further attempt 
was made to have the assembly reverse its initial repudia- 
tion of Communistic influences. A reso- 
lution was introduced advocating a con- 
ference between representatives of the 
Labor Party, the Socialist International and the Third 
International for the purpose of bringing about a reunion 
of all the international working classes. The motion was 
opposed by the Labor leaders and was decisively defeated. 
At the Conservative Party Conference, at Cardiff, the 
proposition relating to the reform of the House of Lords 
was one of the main subjects for debate. No definite 
program on the subject was drawn up. The Conference 
expresse1 its endorsement of the attitude taken by the 
British Delegates at the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence and voted for greater tariff protection. 


Conferences 
Conclude 
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Reference to the Disarmament Conference was also 
made by Premier Baldwin in his address to the members 
of the American Legion on their “ good-will” tour of 
England. The failure to reach agree- 
ment on the matter of naval limitations, 
he said, created no bar to the friendship 
between Great Britain and the United States. Generous 
compliments were paid by Mr. Baldwin to the Legion- 
naires and through them to the United States, and these 
were gracefully reciprocated. Some resentment was 
caused, both in the United States and in England, by the 
address to the Legion delivered by the Bishop of London 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. His Lordship regret- 
ted the teaching of hate against Great Britain which he 
believed was prevalent in the United States. 


Addresses to 
the Legion 


Ireland.—For the first time since the inception of the 
Free State there was a full representation of Deputies 
when the Sixth Dail convened on October 11. The Fianna 
Fail members subscribed to the oath, but 
once more maintained that they consid- 
ered it a formula only. Ona motion of 
Mr. Cosgrave, Michael Hayes was unanimously chosen 
as Speaker of the new Dail. A three hours’ debate, end- 
ing in bitter outbursts between Fianna Fail and Cumann- 
na-nGaedheal, preceded the vote taken on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cosgrave for President of the Executive 
Council. Supported by his own party, the Farmers and 
Independents, Mr. Cosgrave was re-elected by a vote of 
76 to 70. The chief attacks on Mr. Cosgrave were those 
of a personal nature, delivered by Sean O’Kelley, and 
those assailing him for his Public Safety Act. On the 
following day, the new President presented his Cabinet 
to the Dail for approval. The Cabinet remained the same 
as during the last Dail with the exception of the Ministry 
of Justice, which Mr. Cosgrave relinquished in favor of 
Fitzgerald Kenny. <A better accord prevailed during the 
long debate which preceded the vote for ratification. The 
same majority of six was again registered in favor of 
acceptance of the Cabinet. 


Dail 
Elections 


Jugoslavia.—Considerable excitement was stirred up 
by the assassination on October 6, at Istip, of Brig. Gen. 
Michael Kovachevitch, of the Serbian Army. The 
assassins were supposed to belong to 
the comitadjis, irregular groups of Ma- 
cedonians agitating on both sides of 
the Jugoslav-Bulgarian frontier. Representations were 
at once made to Bulgaria, after meetings of the Jugo- 
slav Cabinet at Belgrade. The murdered General was 
accorded an elaborate funeral with full military hon- 
ors. Deep regret was at once expressed for the incident 
by the Bulgarian Government, which, however, disclaimed 
responsibility for the lawless acts of the comitadjis outside 
of Bulgarian territory. Counter-charges were made re- 
garding the treatment of some Bulgarian students in 
Belgrade. Two attacks from the comitadjis were re- 
pulsed at the frontier on October 7. Finally, on October 


Murder of Gen. 
Kovachevitch 
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11, the Bulgarian reply was communicated to M. Nesitch, 
the Jugoslav Ambassador at Sofia, who informed the Bul- 
garian Foreign Secretary that his Government was satis- 
fied and approved the measures which Bulgaria promised 
to employ to curb the Macedonians. 

As a result of the coalition between the Serb Radical 
Party and the Slovene Popular Party, free intercourse 
has arisen between Serbian and Catholic ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. Patriarch Demetrius of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church recently vis- 
ited Slovenia, where he was the guest of 
Msgr. Karlin, Bishop of Maribor, and of Msgr. Jeg- 
litch, Bishop of Liubliana. The Patriarch was re- 
ceived at the railway stations of both cities by ecclesi- 
astics of both denominations, and after brief services of 
thanksgiving in the local Orthodox chapels he was es- 
corted to the Catholic episcopal residence. At Maribor he 
attended the Sunday High Mass in the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, and expressed his admiration of the deep piety of 
Slovene Catholics. Orthodox and Catholic organizations 
have already been united in combating anti-Christian 
propaganda and immoral literature. This, however, is the 
first instance that the head of the Orthodox Church has 
visited purely Catholic regions for an exchange of frater- 
nal courtesies. 


Orthodox and 
Catholic Co- 
operation 


Mexico.—The “ so-called revolt,” to use the term of 
General Obregon, was crushed out in a welter of blood. 
The truth about this incident, after the first false re- 
ports, finally became fairly well known 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
Serrano and Gomez, the two anti-re-elec- 
tionist candidates for President, had long been thought 
to be contemplating a revolution in the event of being 
unsuccessful at the polls. Serrano was the more out- 
spoken of the two. While passing the week-end at his 
country place near Mexico City, he was surrounded and 
shot with fourteen of his friends. Thereupon the promi- 
nent members of the anti-re-electionist party, including 
Gomez, fled with whatever troops they could muster, for 
self-defense. General Salinas, Chief of Aviation, man- 
aged to reach the United States alive. Eighty-two others, 
including twenty-five generals, were known to have been 
murdered in various parts of the country. Gomez, with 
not more than 1,000 followers, escaped to the hills in the 
State of Vera Cruz, where his forces were finally routed 
by the Federal army, but Gomez himself apparently es- 
caped. Many others, generals and civilians, were exiled, 
the most prominent of whom was General Juan Barra- 
gan, Carranza’s chief of staff. Felix Palavicini, founder 
of the newspaper Universal, and Luis Elguero, chief edi- 
torial writer of Excelsior, were also exiled. 

Thus was practically ended the political campaign for 
the presidential election next July. General Obregon 
was left alone in the field, and it was highly improbable in 
view of the fate of his former adversaries 
that other candidates would oppose him. 
Obregon was running on the re-election- 
ist platform. The question of re-election or no re-election 


“Revolt” 
Crushed 


Presidential 
Campaign 
Ended 
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of the President was the chief political issue for many 
years in Mexico. The present regime of which Calles 
and Obregon are the heads took “no re-election” as their 
slogan, borrowing it from Madero, who overthrew Diaz. 
Last year Obregon secured the abolition of this clause 
from the Constitution. That act was the signal for the 
present break-up in the social revolutionary party. In 
spite of the apparent victory of the Calles4+Obregon forces, 
observers predicted that the struggle was not ended. 


Nicaragua.—Next year’s presidential election contin- 
ued to be the subject of keen speculation consequent on 
the departure of General Moncada, former leader of the 

Liberal revolutionary army, for Wash- 
ie ington whither the Conservative leader 

Chamorro had preceded him. It was 
understood that both were seeking the support of the 
United States. A report that State Department officials 
had declared that if Chamorro were elected he would not 
be recognized was flatly contradicted by a statement made 
on behalf of President Coolidge which insisted that the 
White House would maintain neutrality toward all candi- 
dates and that the Washington policy of “ hands-off” 
would not be modified. Meanwhile, President Diaz an- 
nounced that he would decorate fifty officers and enlisted 
men of the marines for their valor at Telpaneca. 


Poland.—While Warsaw and other Polish towns were 
commemorating the seventh anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of Vilna, the day was marked throughout Lithuania 

as a day of mourning. At Kovno and 
— other towns a one-minute silence was 

. observed at noon in memory of the oc- 
cupation of Vilna by the Polish General Zeligowski. 
There were numerous meetings in protest against Po- 
land’s treatment of Lithuanian subjects in Vilna. Premier 
Pilsudski together with General Zeligowski and State 
officials visited Vilna to take part in a demonstration 
against the suppression of the Polish minorities in the 
Lithuanian Republic. The tension had become critical 
when clashes between the respective frontier guards were 
reported. 

The trouble was the outgrowth of the post-war 
minority problem. Matters were brought to a crisis when 
pupils of Polish birth were prevented from speaking their 

native language while in school. The 
Dlnate Polish authorities retaliated by closing 

twoscore schools in Polish territory 
which Lithuanian-speaking children were attending. 
Pilsudski’s appearance at this juncture was heralded as 
a sign of battle. However, by releasing all those who 
had been imprisoned for having taken part in the trouble 
the Premier took the first step towards reconciliation. 
Lithuania followed suit and promised to prevent further 
anti-Polish actions. The Marshal warned the frontier 
troops against provoking further trouble. 


Russia.—The All-Union Congress of Working and 
Peasant Women was inaugurated on October 10, at the 
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Grand Opera House in Moscow. The delegates were 
Scat presidents, secretaries and active mem- 
Parliament bers of Soviets throughout Russian. Press 
Opens reports termed them “ law-givers,” and 
hence entitled the Congress a “ parliament,” but were 
careful to add that their decisions or resolutions would 
not have the force of law. Forty-seven members of the 
Communist Praesidium were included, with prominent 
Soviet officials present at the opening session. 

A revelation of private “ big business ” was afforded by 
the opening on October 11, of the trial of forty-three 
private businessmen and venal State employes, who 
were jointly responsible for the crash 


Corrupt athrays 
Business of five private firms with total liabilities 
Fieusteting of 6,000,000 gold rubles—more than 


$3,000,000.—and no assets. The principal role was played 
by the First Moscow Company of Mutual Credit, in 
debt for 3,300,000 rubles. State goods were bought and 
the proceeds gambled with through dishonest methods. 


Spain.—The recent conference between Premier Primo 
de Rivera and Sir Austen Chamberlain resulted in per- 
sistent rumors of a contemplated move on the part of 
Relations Spain to withdraw from Africa in favor 
with of France. The British Foreign Sec- 
Ragend retary was supposed to have been asked 
to act as intermediary between the two Powers in ad- 
justing the matter. In an interview reported in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, the Spanish Premier was quoted to 
the effect that Spain would be better off without her 
African interests, and hoped for a favorable settlement 
with France through the efforts of England. A later 
report carried a denial from the Premier that he had ever 
given the interview. 

The National Assembly, an advisory body, was opened 
on October 10, by King Alfonso. Socialist representa- 
tives, invited to take part in its deliberations, refused to 
attend the sessions, charging the Gov- 
ernment with dishonesty in calling the 
Assembly. After the opening address, 
the King withdrew. Senor José Maria Yanguas, former 
Secretary of State, was chosen President of the Assembly. 


Assembly 
Convened 








Recently, Constantine J. Fecher published an 
interesting book on the tuberculosis death rate in 
the United States. In next week’s AmMErRIca he 
will publish an article setting forth his conclusions 
showing how this death rate for Sisters has de- 
clined in the United States. 


Dr. Margaret Lamont will complete, in next 
week’s issue, the account of her experiences 
among Mohammedans. Dr. Lamont is one of 
our pioneers in the medical mission field. 


Some weeks ago a Dean wrote an “Open Let- 
ter to Freshmen.” Next week an authentic Fresh- 
man, following Mr. Wiltbye’s example, will write 


an “Open Letter to the Dean.” 
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Lessons from Mexico 


| Pod events in Mexico have taught Americans 
some valuable lessons about the rulers of that un- 
happy country. If any of us ever doubted the diabolical 
ruthlessness and cleverness of the man who rules Mexico, 
we know better now. If any had a lingering confidence 
in the value of a political campaign under present circum- 
stances, they have now been informed. And if any, in- 
cluding some newspaper editors, put any stock at ali in 
the public announcements by the Mexican Government, 
such as have been passing as “ news ” these many months, 
they now have their eyes opened. 

Observe the sequence of events. On Monday, Octo- 
ber 3, Calles announced to the newspaper men that a 
military revolt had occurred in the city, that 300 soldiers 
had deserted, and that the leaders of this revolt, Fran- 
cisco Serrano and Arnulfo Gomez, who happened to be 
candidates for the presidency, would be apprehended and 
executed “ within forty-eight hours.” Later, it was an- 
nounced that, according to schedule, Serrano had indeed 
been caught and shot, that Gomez had escaped and was 
in the hills with some thousand men, that a veritable 
orgy of killings had occurred, and that the “ revolt” 
would shortly be crushed. 

From the first some scepticism was expressed about 
all this. On October 5, the New York Herald Tribune 
said editorially: “ Anybody who wishes to believe this 
story is at liberty to do so.” Then the truth began to 
seep through the censorship. Now it is established beyond 
doubt by private letters from Mexico City. Serrano was 
not killed “within forty-eight hours” after Calles’ 
promise was made. He had already been killed. He was 
caught and killed on October 2, with a few friends at 
dinner, at his country place near Mexico City whither he 
had gone to celebrate his “name day” (St. Francis, Octo- 
ber 4). The “revolt” was not a revolution at all, it 
was a flight. Almada and Gomez fled with what few sol- 
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diers they could gather, as did twenty-five other generals 
who had helped in the anti-re-electionist campaign, for 
the fate of Serrano showed what was prepared for them. 
Thus Obregon was left a clear field in next year’s elec- 
tions, all other prospective candidates were warned off, 
and another chapter was added to the sad and bloody 
history of modern Mexico. 

Everybody is giving advice to the new Ambassador 
to Mexico these days, so we will refrain. It would not 
do any good anyway, for he will fail as have the others. 
Even if he makes a paper agreement, as did Messrs. War- 
ren and Payne before Obregon was recognized, it will 
not be honored in Mexico City, just as the Warren-Payne 
agreement was not honored. The reason is that it is not 
in the nature of the men who killed Serrano and the 
others to honor agreements, any more than it is in the 
nature of any gunmen in the underworld anywhere to 
honor agreements, even among themselves. The mere 
fact that these particular gunmen happen to occupy high 
place in a great nation has not changed their nature. 
Mr. Morrow’s adventure will at least have this result— 
it will prove once more, as was proved in Mr. Sheffield’s 
case, that the Embassy in Mexico City is no place for a 
gentleman. 


Woll vs. Gompers et al. 


T last year’s convention of the American Federation 
A of Labor, held at Detroit, the Executive Council 
of that body was directed to present at the succeeding 
convention a report on the accusation made at that time 
to the effect that the Mexican Federation, called the 
CROM, was, along with the army, the chief ally of Calles 
in his political existence and in particular in his atrocious 
persecution of Catholics. At this year’s convention, held 
at Los Angeles,.the report was duly made and presented 
by Mr. Matthew Woll. It was described in newspaper 
accounts as being “ voluminous” and filled with detail. 
Its general tenor was reported to be that all accusations 
are untrue, that the CROM receives no subsidy from the 
Government, and that on the other hand it “ has no politi- 
cal objects.” 

It was not clear from the newspaper accounts whether 
Mr. Woll, in his investigations, consulted the autobio- 
graphy of his former chief, Samuel Gompers, “ Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor,” in which the genesis of the 
alliance of American Labor with Mexican Labor is re- 
lated in detail. There he would have found that the 
present political regime in its very first moments made 
an alliance with the Casa del Obrero Mondial (a Com- 
munist organization, the Mexican counterpart of the 
I. W. W.), Carranza “ pledging his support to organized 
Labor in return for assistance against Huerta and his 
followers,” in return for which “ the trade unions organ- 
ized regiments to fight against Huerta.” (Vol. II, p. 
312). Later, he says, “a personal representative of the 
working people, Col. Edmundo Martinez, came to Wash- 
ington to give me confidential information. Martinez 
was a Mason and under the protection of the fraternal 
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relationship gave me invaluable information.” Gompers 
then saw President Wilson, and, he says, “ on behalf of 
Labor I urged upon him recognition of the Mexican 
After some time, to the surprise of not a 
(Ibid. 


Government. 
few, President Wilson followed that course.” 
pp. 312-313). 

Carranza was somewhat of a disappointment, for he 
made strikes illegal, and so was Obregon, possibly be- 
cause of his well-known and close relations with several 
American capitalists and bankers. But when Calles came 
in (Gompers calls him a “lover of liberty and human- 
ity”’) things were different. Florence Thorne, in the 
Appendix (p. 540), tells us that “in December, 1925, 
in Juarez, he (Gompers) made the initial speech in Gen- 
eral Calles’ campaign for the presidency.” Later Gom- 
pers welcomed him to this country as the “ first constitu- 
tional successor to the Mexican presidency—a man elected 
by the votes of Mexican workers.” Gompers attended 
Calles’ inauguration; he was already a broken man, and 
he died soon after, his death hastened, it is reliably 
stated, by the all-too-clear evidences he beheld of the 
little love for the worker possessed by the gunman gang 
he had helped to elect to office. 

It is not clear, as was said, if Mr. Woll took these 
facts into account in his report, nor if he recalled the 
words of Roberto Habermann, representative in the 
United States of Mexican Labor, at the Atlantic City 
convention of the A. F. of L. (1925) : “ We have founded 
the Mexican Labor Party. It is due to that party that 
we have elected Brother Plutarco Elias Calles at the last 
election, the first labor president on this continent.” 
Brother Habermann ought to know. Maybe, too, Mr. 
Woll forgot to consult the American secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation, Chester M. Wright, who said 
last year in Current History: “ The Mexican labor move- 
ment is at the back of its Government, supporting it, help- 
ing direct it, and standing with it against whatever outside 
menace may threaten.” Possibly, too, he overlooked the 
fact (the papers did not mention it) that Morones, the 
head of the Mexican Federation, is a politician and noth- 
ing else, that he has a place in Calles’ Cabinet, and that 
the Labor Federation is the Labor Party in Mexico. He 
might be pardoned also for having overlooked the fol- 
lowing words, written in these columns last year by a 
Mexican : 

Any Mexican that is told that the Labor Party and the CROM 
are two different things, will laugh at you, because he knows for 
a fact that the laborers’ leaders are the political leaders, that 
both organizations have the same bureaus and offices, that the 
same employes do the work for each, and that all are paid by 
the Government, which is their lord and master. 

Add Mr. Woll to the long list of well-intentioned 
Americans who have been taken in by astute Mexicans. 


We Love Our British Cousins! 


HE Bishop of London is greatly perturbed over con- 
ditions in our elementary schools, and even in our 
higher institutions of learning. Our teachers of history 
are misusing their position to inculcate hatred of Great 
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Britain among the young. He is sure of this; his in- 
formants are three young men all worthy of credit. 

Possibly it has never dawned upon the good prelate 
that his three young friends might be irreverently im- 
proving an unusual opportunity to chaff a member of 
the Anglican Bench. Of course, it is quite possible that 
they were very, very earnest young persons, who would 
not have chaffed a costermonger, conceding that to be 
possible, and much less a Right Reverend Father in God. 
In either case, the accusation would rest upon suspicious. 
testimony, and the Daily News is right in concluding that 
the Bishop’s “ contention is patently based on inaccurate 
information.” 

As Abe Potash of the celebrated firm of Potash & 
Perlmutter once remarked, it seems to us that the glove 
is on the other horse. We know of no school which 
“teaches hatred of Great Britain,” but it would not be 
hard to name some schoolmen who never lose a chance 
to contrast the impeccable perfection of everything Brit- 
ish with the shocking wrongness of everything American. 
Our British cousins, we conceive, respect these lick- 
spittles as little as ourselves. When in his amusing “ Dr. 
Fiddle, D.D.” Cobb drew a picture of an American 
curate, entrusted with a boys’ club, who replaced base- 
ball by cricket, and for the crude “ rooting” customary 
among American urchins substituted a genteel “ huzza! 
huzza!! huzza!!!”—just like that—he was not guilty of 
a burlesque. In some of our non-Catholic schools, we are 
gravely treated to the exhilarating spectacle of young 
O’Toole, Schmidt, Edelstein, min., Bianchi, and other 
scions of families in which money has wrecked native 
dignity and an ancient creed, congregated in “ houses ” 
and huddled in “ forms,” while they refer to the “ scout,” 
and indulge in “ fags,” and assiduously cultivate the cus- 
toms supposed to be characteristic of Eton and Winches- 
ter, and of merry old England in general. It is even 
said that young O’Toole, Schmidt, Bianchi and Edelstein, 
min., long taught to speak of “ Mother England ’—may 
the Lord be merciful to a foolish generation—now roll 
the sweet words trippingly from the tongue with hardly 
a trace of brogue, break, or accent. If this sort of thing 
amuses us, it would rock our British cousins, could they 
see it, with inextinguishable laughter. 

Confined to these hotbeds of snobbery, the spectacle 
is amusing merely. But it is not always confined there. 
We do not share the fear of Mayor Thompson that King 
George is preparing the Grand Fleet for a fell swoop. 
up the Chicago River, any more than we tremble at the 
thought that Admiral Heflin, of, Alabama, is to lead it. 
But when our boys and girls are asked to believe that 
there was quite as much wrong on one side in 1776 as 
on the other, and that Washington, Jefferson, the two 
Adams’, Hamilton, Mason, Henry, and the rest, were a 
group of self-seekers bent chiefly on personal aggrandize- 
ment, it seems to us that the teaching of history is being 
wrested to unholy purposes. 

There is glory enough for all in the story of the two 
countries, and as little is to be gained by blackening 
Great Britain as by defaming the United States. Only a 
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cynic will carp at the modicum of the pro domo sua spirit 
in the history class. Perhaps Washington did not cut 
down the cherry tree; perhaps Ethan Allan was the last 
man in the country to demand anything “in the name of 
the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” and 
perhaps King Alfred did not turn the cakes negligently 
in the neatherd’s hut, but these errors of history are not 
of serious import. They are illuminating fictions. 

Much can be said for Lincoln’s theory that the “ Life 
of Washington” concocted by old Parson Weems, partly 
from what he knew of Washington and partly from what 
he thought he knew of that great man, was a good text- 
book for young Americans. Its errors were of trifling 
moment, while its thesis, substantially true, was presented 
in a manner which caught the fancy of our youthful 
great-grandfathers, if not that of their jazz-poisoned 
descendents. What matters it that Alfred was not be- 
rated by the neatherd’s wife, or that Washington never 
so much as saw a cherry tree? The stories rightly 
taught us reverence of the great and good. That effect 
remains, and the incidental error is cast off when the 
glory that lay about our childhood fades into the light 
of common day, and we no longer believe in fairies. 


Biology and Polygamy 


T the Conference on Family Life held in Buffalo 

some weeks ago, the famous biologist at Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. Herbert S. Jennings, condemned polygamy 
and recommended monogamy. The newspaper reporters, 
who to that moment had surveyed the scene with languid 
eye, while their thoughts roved to the opening game at 
Pittsburgh, at once sat up and reached for their pencils. 
The experience was new. “Scientific” authorities are 
expected to denounce the prevailing order, especially 
when they claim they are biologists. Here was one not 
running true to form. The man had bitten the dog and 
furnished them with a stickful of news. 

Whether Dr. Jennings also condemns that form of 
polygamy consequent upon divorce and remarriage, is 
not clear from the reports. But the reasons there given 
apply with equal force. “ The frequent separation or 
change of mates,” said Dr. Jennings, “gives serious 
wrenches to the framework of society, injures the chil- 
dren, distracts and distresses the parents.” As to the 
distress, it is not clear; but the other disorders follow 
polygamy whether simultaneous or successive. 

It is interesting to note that another scientist, Miss Ida 
Bailey Allen, who writes a syndicated column for Mr. 
Hearst, does not share the view of the Johns Hopkins 
scientist. Miss Bailey is announced as a “ nutritional 
authority,” but possibly on the theory that bad cooking 
is responsible for many a tiff that threatens to wreck 
the matrimonial bark, she assumes for the occasion the 
role of an authority on marriage and divorce. “ Mar- 
riage is a partnership that can be dissolved by mutual 
consent,” she writes. “I never could understand this 
“Made in Heaven’ idea.” And thereupon she counsels 
Mrs. “ Quandary” to procure a divorce, although Mr. 
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Quandary does not seem to have been consulted, and 
find a man she can “ really love.” 

This doctrine is at least popular. It needs no advo- 
cates, as the congested calendars of our divorce courts, 
reeking with perjury and crime, all too clearly show. 
But against it is the theory of Dr. Jennings that “ the 
polygamous system seems to be on the wane through all 
animal life as it progresses upward. It seems to yield dis- 
turbances and distractions-that block development. .. . 
If man looks forward to this result of ‘ freedom,’ possible 
enthusiasm for this system may abate.” 

Meanwhile an important group of Presbyterian clergy- 
men, meeting in New York, pledge themselves to use 
every effort to roll back the tide of divorce. Within the 
last year, similar action has been taken by several Luth- 
eran synods, and by the representatives of other reli- 
gious and social organizations. These signs are reassur- 
ing. They indicate a departure from the theory of mar- 
riage as purely a social compact popularized four cen- 
turies ago in the name of religion, and of marriage as an 
agreement terminable by consent of the contracting par- 
ties. We are happy to see divorce attacked upon social, 
biological, or upon any reasonable grounds, just as we 
are glad to welcome a similar attack on any other viola- 
tion of the natural or Divine law. At the present time 
one of our greatest needs is the creation of a strong public 
opinion against divorce. It is a sanction that has weight 
where sanctions of a higher order are unknown. 


The Injunction Again 
HE injunction granted against the United Mine 
Workers of America in the Federal District Court 
at Pittsburgh is said to be one of the most sweeping in 
the history of industrial disputes. Until April 1, 1927, 
the company involved was a union stronghold. It then 
posted a lower wage-scale, and a strike resulted. 

We do not presume to review the decision of the Court. 
Granting the present place of the injunction, and looking 
to the facts and fears as presented, we are willing to sup- 
pose that Judge Schoonmaker took the only course open 
to him. But it is claimed that if the company makes use 
of all the authority granted under the injunction, the 
workers and their families will be subjected to sufferings 
in comparison with which mere property rights are trifles. 

Once more do we point out the necessity of a thorough 
investigation of the injunction in labor disputes. That 
human-rights should be weighed in the balance against 
property rights is a travesty upon justice. A study by 
the American Bar Association, for instance, working in 
co-operation with recognized labor leaders, would be a 
real contribution to the progress of industrial peace. The 
place and extent of the injunction should be carefully de- 
fined. If necessary, it should be abolished. But if it has 
a rightful place, let us have some rational defense of it. 

As matters now stand, it seems to us that the injunction 
does far more harm than good. It infuriates the worker, 
and often enough fails to give the company the protection 
sought. Not peace but war is its common result. 
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The Ironical Microbe 


WiLLt1AM T. WALSH 


CABLEGRAM buried in the bulky interior of a 
A New York newspaper records the visit of the 

King of Spain to a leper colony. His manhood 
and his Christian charity were severely tested. A leper, 
embittered by his terrible destiny, suddenly accosted the 
royal guest, and with a leer that seemed to say, “I dare 
you,” held forth a ghastly hand. 

The King turned pale. What would he do? Could 
any one in these Pasteurized days blame the ruler of a 
nation if he declined to expose himself needlessly to an 
incurable disease? What would President Coolidge have 
done? What would Henry Ford or Thomas Edison, what 
would the Rev. John Roach Straton or Dean Inge have 
done? These are questions that may remain unanswered 
forever. The present writer can speak only for himself; 
he fears that he would have vanished over the nearest 
fence, a leaper pursued by a leper, or would have made 
for the tallest tree in those parts. What did the King do? 
His Most Catholic Majesty’ turned pale, yes; but put- 
ting forth his hand, he clasped that of the leper. 

The story should have ended there. I confess it warmed 
my imagination like a memory of St. Francis, seeing the 
Divine image of his Redeemer behind the sores of a 
leper; like a memory of Father Damien, cheerfully giv- 
ing his life to the outcasts of Molokai. Well, a king is 
not necessarily a saint, but it is a relief to hear of a king 
nowadays who is something of a king. 

Among the murders and thefts, and the squabbles of 
stock jobbers and diplomats, the item shone forth like 
a choice jewel in a rubbish heap. The journalist, Catholic 
or otherwise, must have felt that he was writing a tale 
almost too good to be true; something chivalrous, some- 
thing strangely alien to our cautious times. For at the 
end, when he should have stopped, he fell victim to the 
modern itch to degrade what is noble, to try to show 
under the skin of the hero the heart of a coward, to re- 
duce all human conduct to base or selfish motives. He 
deflated the whole glorious episode with a smirk: “ The 
King soaked his hand in antiseptics for several days.” 

Maybe he did; I cannot prove the contrary. But J, 
for one, do not believe it. I cannot quite visualize such 
a man in such an anti-climax. A doctor may have insisted 
on an antiseptic, or the King himself may have used one 
—but not for several days. The chronicler who added 
that modern sneer to the tale would have to bring me 
irrefutable proof. And my confidence is founded some- 
how on the knowledge that this man, king or no king, 
is a Catholic; that a Catholic who is a Catholic is not the 
child of his age or of any age; that Catholics in all 
epochs, including M. Pasteur, have recognized something 


mystical in disease, and Something equally mystical, but 
far more powerful, that can save us from it. 

“ Whom God will help, no man can injure,” as Thomas 
a Kempis wrote, is true also of bacteria. I would not 
minimize the services of chemists and physicians. Surely 
it is noble to relieve human suffering, to push back by 
little and little the boundary of our vulnerability. But 
when all just praises have been bestowed, it must be ad- 
mitted that the wisest doctor knows nothing about the 
ultimate problems of life and death. The microbe under 
his glass knows as much as he does (and perhaps more) 
about why microbes exist and why they act so perversely. 
When the doctor has elaborated all his theories, about 
the prevention and cure of so simple a disease, for in- 
stance, as influenza, along come hordes of microbes in 
epidemic formation, as they did in 1918, and slay whom 
they will, the young, the strong, the beautiful; and your 
medico has no more to say about it than he had when the 
Black Death was stalking across medieval Europe. 

What is the plague that we call “ Spanish ” influenza? 
Noah Webster, the lexicographer, vigorously defended a 
theory that this disease recurred in cycles corresponding 
to certain planetary phenomena. The germs, he thought, 
were imbedded in the earth’s surface, until some vibra- 
tory influence from another world liberated them, by an 
earthquake or otherwise, to begin their work of destruc- 
tion. He gave an imposing list of epidemics from 1100 
to 1840, to show that they appeared, like sun spots and 
meteors, at regular intervals. 

Ridiculous, says a twentieth-century man of science; 
the germs are always present everywhere, but at certain 
times they become virulent, and at others they degen- 
erate. He does not answer Webster’s query as to why 
there should be a rhythm of virulency and weakness; 
and a layman may be pardoned if he concludes that they 
are both right and both wrong. And it probably mat- 
ters very little which is more nearly correct, for neither 
has an ultimate solution to offer. 

It is like your evolutionist saying, Heaven help him, 
that there is “no need” of a God, because man clearly 
developed from a germ. Well, where did the germ come 
from? A question is not answered by pushing it back a 
certain distance, even a very great distance. And our 
medical “ knowledge” is full of deferred answers. We 
do not know what diabetes is. Very well, let us put on 
a solemn countenance and speak of “faulty metabolism.” 
Are we puzzled because a man’s will, collapsing mysteri- 
ously, leaves him a wreck or a maniac? Then let us in- 
vent such pretty words as “ psychosis,” “Oedipus com- 
plex,” “neurosis,” “dementia praecox,” “paranoia.” 
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But these impressive names, these labels to distinguish 
one ignorance from another, explain nothing. They come 
no closer to the heart of the problem than the simpler 
terms, “sin” and “ possession by evil spirits” that were 
familiar to men who, as they say in Ireland, have not had 
a toothache in three thousand years. But while the best 
doctors admit their impotence to explain or cure what is 
called hereditary insanity, one does hear occasionally of 
some holy man who heals the incurable, as Our Lord 
and the Apostles did, by exorcism. Nor are the miracles 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, Saint Anne and the Little 
Flower exactly ancient history. 

As soon as we master one disease, we are confronted 
by a new and more mysterious one. We hear little of 
smallpox, but we shiver at the words “ infantile paraly- 
sis.” There was an epidemic of it in 1916. Even in the 
secluded New England town where I then lived, the 
people were afraid. Parents, aware that medical science 
could do nothing about it, generally trusted in fate, luck 
or Providence, according to their lights; and some of 
them prayed. 

It happened that the richest woman in that commu- 
nity (an architect of national reputation and a spiritualist 
of note) had recently adopted a five-year-old boy. He, 
above all, must be protected. For him all the resources 
of science and wealth were mobilized against the invis- 
ible foe. He was sequestered in a cottage on the estate 
of his guardian, a quarter of a mile from the village. No 
one but a trained nurse—not even his guardian—was 
allowed access to him. Food, dishes, clothing were ster- 
ilized. The nurse never approached him without using 
powerful antiseptics. Meanwhile the less-favored chil- 
dren in that town rolled in the streets, fondled stray cats, 
ate green apples, and fished banana peels out of gutters. 
Not one of them caught the germ, not one. There was 
but a single case of infantile paralysis in the commu- 
nity. The little boy in the sterilized cottage contracted 
the disease, and died of it. None of the many highly 
paid specialists at his bedside could save his life, or ex- 
plain how or why the mysterious microbe passed by the 
children on the sidewalks and struck down the heir of 
millions. 

In a certain city I knew a brilliant young Jewish physi- 
cian, who at the early age of thirty had achieved the 
reputation of being the best diagnostician in his State. 
Difficult cases from far and near were brought to him 
by other doctors, and he gave them their appropriate 
classical names and was much admired, and some of his 
patients recovered, and some died. 

One day he was consulted by a man of sixty, who had 
a heart trouble. The young specialist shook his head hope- 
lessly over the X-ray pictures and diagrams. “ The taxi- 
cardia wouldn’t necessarily be serious,” he told the pa- 
tient’s relatives, “ but miocarditis in a man of his age is 
sure to prove fatal—I should say in six months—almost 
any time.” He put the patient on a rigorous diet. The 
poor fellow failed rapidly. One of his relatives, however, 
asked some Franciscans to make a novena to St. An- 
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thony of Padua. During the novena the patient had his 
sharpest attack. But he recovered, contrary to all expec- 
tations, and has never had an attack since, though sev- 
eral years have elapsed. For a man of his years he is 
surprisingly hale and active. He works ten hours a day. 
He eats anything he likes in generous quantities, and 
drinks good whiskey when he can get it. He enjoys life 
and is loved and respected. He likes especially to joke 
about the words “ taxicardia”’ and “ miocarditis.” More 
power to him! 

But alas, the brilliant young diagnostician who gave 
him only six months has been in his untimely grave for 
half-a-dozen years. A disease that no one had ever heard 
of laid him low. Great specialists were summoned from 
all parts of the country. Not one of them could suggest 
any treatment that could give the slightest relief. Not one 
of them could even name the disease. They conjectured 
learnedly, of course, that it might be some kind of strepto- 
coccus—or was it a micrococcus? Whatever it was, not 
even the victim, the diagnostician extraordinary, could 
identify it, and it slew him in the flower of his youth— 
may God be good to him! 

Perhaps the King of Spain, being a Catholic and know- 
ing of similar instances, invoked the Blessed Virgin 
rather than bichloride. 


EMIGRANT 

Take me where my treasure is, 

I’m sick of stranger lands, 
The loneliness calls from my eyes, 

Yet no one understands, 
The words I speak are wet with tears, 
But ne’er a one gives heed, 
Oh Erin, Erin, Erin, it is yourself I need! 


The stilling, soothing hands of you, 

The voice that warms like flame, 
The heart so quick to comprehend, 

The love so slow to blame, 
Sure who that once has seen your eyes 
Can e’er again find rest, 
Oh Erin, Erin, Erin, till he’s hushed upon 

your breast? 
Marie Brake. 


THE TWO MIRACLES 


A flame .caught in a flame, a flame white-burning 
Beneath the outer flame’s enveloping, 

Is the irradiate soul, for ever yearning 
Out the half-glooms of vision’’ prisoning, 

To look into life’s spacious heart at will 

And scan more deeply Beauty’s miracle. 


A flame caught in a flame, and calmly burning 
Beneath the vesture of the outer wraith: 
_ So lives the soul of beauty, ever turning 
Unto the eye that gazes with love’s faith. 
And secret kinship draws impalpable, 
The miracle a-near the miracle. 


But though a gleam, perpetually shining, 
Sweep lambent through the heavens’ mysteries; 
Haunt the intricacies of earth’s designing; 
Flicker athwart the tissue of the seas; 
Drift through life’s flame,—yet veiled, intangible 
As Truth, is the full-radiant Miracle. 
P. J. O’Connor Durry. 
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Open Shop and Closed Minds 


H. G. TAKKENBERG 


HE words “Open Shop” have a fair and dis- 
T arming sound. They make one think of some- 
‘ thing impartial. They carry a suggestion of benev- 
olent neutrality. But the labor unions do not like the 
words. To them the open shop has long ago ceased to 
stand for what it was originally supposed to be. It is 
not a shop or factory in which union and non-union 
workers are received on equal footing and are treated 
impartially. Over a quarter of a century of disillusioning 
experiences has taught the unions that, bating a few 
notable exceptions, the open shops of the country are 
in their intent hostile to, and in fact ultimately exclu- 
sive of, organized labor. 

So, the words “open shop ” have in the comparatively 
brief term of their use executed a volte-face. From im- 
plying neutrality they have come to connote an active 
partisanship ; their sense of rugged impartiality has yielded 
to one of manifest discrimination. They now mean open 
to one kind of worker and closed to the other. 

In this respect there is a rough parallel between the 
open shop and the open mind. What one means in in- 
dustry, the other, by analogy, has come to connote in 
some parts of the world of scholarship. 

A genuine scholar has a rich and manifold endowment. 
He has intelligence, energy, patience. He is urged by a 
passion for facts. He has a boundless zeal for truth. 
Yet along with a zest for unearthing facts and discover- 
ing truth, he has also a capacity for suspending judg- 
ment and for admitting that a given investigation or 
line of reasoning is inconclusive. He has, above all, the 
indispensable quality of open-mindedness. 

Open-mindedness is something fairly easy to define, but 
hard to achieve. For it is much more than just a theoret- 
ical notion of fairness. It presupposes a thorough aware- 
ness of how strongly a man’s appraisal of facts is influ- 
enced by the theory which has led him to examine them. 
It does not compel him to approach the study of data 
or the weighing of evidence without having some theory 
or hypothesis. But it does make him always ready to al- 
low a liberal discount for the influence exerted upon his 
findings and inferences by the assumptions with which 
he began. It means that whenever he is trying to de- 
cide a question or to solve a problem he will be alert to 
the presence in his own mind of any antecedent bias in 
favor of one conclusion or another, that he will collar this 
prepossession and thrust it aside; so that the facts alone 
may indicate the answer or point the solution, regardless 
what that answer or that solution may prove to be. 

To be open-minded, then, is ‘to recognize that one has 
prejudices—racial, political, social, religious; it is to be 
constantly on the gui vive to detect the undercurrent of 
their influence, and determined to swim stoutly against 
it. And the hardest part of the task for the average per- 





son is this recognition of his leanings, this awareness that 
the drift of his theories may be carrying him out of his 
course. 

For this reason it is frequently alleged that the range 
of scholarship cannot be very wide among Catholics, 
especially among priests. The indictment runs: “ Into 
the principal fields of study and research they cannot 
bring an open mind, unwittingly biased, as they are, by 
their religion. They are committed to a belief in God 
and in the existence of the supernatural; to the pos- 
sibility of miracles and to a certain interpretation of his- 
tory. And they are unconscious how powerfully their 
views on any matter are likely to be moulded by this set 
of convictions that have got into the very marrow of their 
souls. If they could keep away from religious or philo- 
sophic considerations, they would be dependable enough; 
but, unfortunately, there are very few subjects in whose 
discussion or study the religious bias does not come into 
play. It is obvious, therefore, that in most of the impor- 
tant fields of scholarship Catholics are almost entirely 
disqualified. Should any one doubt this, he can have his 
mind set at rest by consulting some of the materialists 
who teach at our secular universities. Their verdict is 
clear and final.” 

Several years ago a professor of economics was com- 
menting, with just a shade of regret, on the inertia of the 
Catholic Church with respect to modern social and econ- 
omic reforms. Some one asked him whether he had 
read the American Bishops’ program of reconstruction. 
He had never heard of it! He had not even seen a copy 
of what some experts have pronounced one of the most 
advanced documents, in its kind, ever issued to the 
American public. Further, he admitted that he would not, 
in any case, have been interested to see a copy. Why? 
Because it had never occurred to him that a group of 
conservatives as hide-bound as the Catholic hierarchy 
could possibly project so forward-looking a scheme. To 
him the Catholic Church stood for things medieval; con- 
sequently, he had aways been quite sure that its mem- 
bers, inherently, were incapable of independent thought 
in terms of the present day. 

A callow youth teaching at Harvard was speaking of 
the need for a really scholarly history of comparative 
religion. Of course, he said, no Catholic could conceiv- 
ably write such a work, even supposing that one could 
be found who possessed the necessary learning and tech- 
nical equipment. For in some of the religions he would 
be predisposed to find a supernatural element. As a re- 
sult, he would be blinded to the fact that all of them 
have certain least common denominators: that they all 
have an essentially human character; that, without ex- 
ception, they had a natural origin. 

The head of a science department at a State university 
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recently delivered himself of the opinion that a priest 
is not a fit person to teach science. First of all, he 
is burdened with an obsession for teleology; second, his 
seminary training is almost certain to unfit him for sci- 
entific work, in that it gets him into the mental rut of 
accepting everything on authority. Whereas, in the science 
class and in the laboratory there must be an atmosphere 
of scepticism and of challenge to all authority. Every- 
thing must be tested, all knowledge must rest on first- 
hand information. 

This last one is certainly a wild shot. For the ordinary 
instructor and his class in physics, in chemistry, or in 
biology lean pretty heavily upon textbooks and labora- 
tory manuals, whose contents, for sheer lack of time to 
verify everything, they are compelled to take largely on 
faith. And even in scientific research of the static grown- 
up kind many fundamental things have to be assumed. 
Besides, there is always a good deal of relay work: one 
investigator begins where another leaves off; a specialist 
in one field borrows the findings of his fellows in an- 
other field. In such cases, often because the narrowness 
of his training has left him helpless to test them criti- 
cally, he accepts these borrowed conclusions simply on 
faith. And he does it without any qualms of his scientific 
conscience. 

But even granting—as one must—that teaching or re- 
search work in science calls for a special attitude of mind, 
it does not follow that the priest is incompetent in that 
field. The entire allegation of his incompetence, in fact, 
rests on a very common fallacy—namely, that the method 
of one science can and must be applied, without modifica- 
tion, to the study of all other sciences. 

This is very much like insisting that the’ plumber must 
use the carpenter’s tools, or that the dairyman shall 
measure out milk with a yardstick. Clearly, each study 
has its own phraseology, technique, and method. A broad- 
ly educated man recognizes this basic fact and accom- 
modates his approach to suit the subject. He accepts the 
principle of authority in religion, but in the laboratory 
he promptly switches over to the method of trial and 
error. This is not an impossible feat. Roger Bacon did 
it; so did Gregor Mendel and Louis Pasteur. Big minds 
have generally dene it. Only the stodgy thinker is lim- 
ited to a single track. 

But there is little use in asking for a re-examination 
of the evidence. The verdict stands: Catholic scholar- 
ship is hobbled by authority; the Catholic scholar or 
scientist, padlocked by his religion, cannot work with 
an open mind. 

And what about the judges who give this verdict? Is 
it contempt of court to ask whether they are free from 
bias? 

The three quoted above are fairly typical. One of 
them would not think of expecting of Catholics any 
progressive ideas in sociology or economics; he was firm- 
ly shackled to the notion that nothing Catholic could pos- 
sibly be modern. Another was quite sure that a priest 
could not see with a scientific eye ; but he himself was bliss- 
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fully unaware that in his own eye he had the beam of a 
common fallacy about the adaptation of scientific method. 
Still another, the youngest of the three, with an air of 
calm finality, decided that no man has an open mind 
who admits the possibility of anything supernatural. It 
had probably never struck him that he himself was stag- 
gering under a ponderous prejudice against the superna- 
tural. Here is a particularly striking example of the 
closed mind one encounters in many a materialistic 
scholar. He assumes that only the material can possibly 
exist; anything above nature he finds unthinkable. That 
is his theory and he sticks to it. 

Now, a Catholic freely owns that he has religious be- 
liefs ; he frankly admits a conviction in the spiritual. Pre- 
cisely for that reason the Catholic scholar or scientist is 
on the watch lest he be unduly influenced by that belief 
when he is interpreting facts or weighing evidence. On 
the other hand, the materialist frequently will not con- 
fess to any hampering preconceptions; he insists that in 
his thinking he is free and untrammeled. It does not 
occur to him at all that his prejudice against the ultra- 
material can be other than negative, than the absence of 
a handicap. He cannot realize that his opinions are be- 
ing tilted and his judgments warped, since it has never 
dawned on him that his bias against the supernatural 
is as positive and powerful an influence as the Catholic 
penchant for it. 

That is why he reminds one of the open shop. For 
when he claims to have an open mind, he means, quite 
obviously, a mind open to some ideas, but closed to others. 


A Catholic Doctor among the 
Mohamniedans 


MARGARET LAMONT 


HE fact that Mohammedanism is a missionary re- 

ligion, not a stationary and exclusive one like Con- 
fucianism and Judaism, makes it very necessary for 
Christian people interested in the spread of the Faith 
to understand something of Islam. Books teach some- 
thing, but have always to be corrected by experience. The 
Koran conveys most to habitual readers of the Old 
Testament, but the present-day educated Mohammedans 
such as have headquarters and a press in London, in 
India, and elsewhere, are explaining the Koran so as to 
defend themselves from various charges made by mis- 
sionaries. Such charges are often based on their actual 
treatment of their women. 

I often think that Catholics do not irritate them so 
much as Protestants do, although the latter usually tell 
Mohammedans that their form of Christian belief is more 
like that of Mohammedans, whilst that of Catholics as 
“image-worshippers” and offerers of sacrifice, more re- 
sembles that of the pagans whom the Mohammedan de- 
spises. One has this brought home even in the Holy City 
of Jerusalem, when Jew or Moslem boy, usually just to 
be annoying, spits aside while devout Catholics are mak- 
ing the actual Way of the Cross. 
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About the Orient, it is rash to dogmatize too much, 
for I have seen devout Mohammedans, women especially, 
in Baghdad showering roses and scented water from their 
sheltered places on the roofs as the figure of Our Lady 
was carried along in the first Corpus Christi procession 
ever held in public there. I have also known Moham- 
medans, especially women and children, to appreciate 
such Catholic pictures as the Rosary, when no one out- 
side the household was there to make remarks! Many 
nowadays will allow photographs to be taken, those of 
the women strictly for the family, of course. All these 
variations depend on the amount they have come in con- 
tact with people of European blood. Contiguity accounts 
for much. 

Probably Catholics who live in mainly Protestant 
countries use the Bible more than those in which 
the non-Catholics are recent, and as neglectful of 
the Bible as they are of Catholic principle. Similarly the 
Mohammedans of India and China are tinged by many 
of the beliefs and usages of the heathen, whether Hindus 
or Taoists, among whom they dwell. The women are apt 
to adopt superstitions in connection with sickness, and 
with the family events which form their life. This is 
natural. Look how hard superstitions die even among 
Christians, and even among the supposedly superior Pro- 
testants. 

What is the origin of touching wood to avert ill luck? 
I once saw a great doctor do it after talking of the 
ravages of influenza in the ranks of his own profession. 
He was the son of an Anglican clergyman, and his re- 
ligion was rather nebulous. Once, too, when staying for 
the summer at a convent of Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary on the coast of North China, twelve other ladies 
were there to recruit their health, all Protestants except 
myself. At the first meal after all had arrived, one of 
them said to me: “I think you have finished first. I 
wonder if it would be very rude to ask you to go first 
because poor Mrs. X is waiting to come in until some- 
body leaves. You see she would make the thirteenth 
person at table!” I laughingly said I was a Catholic and 
not allowed to be superstitious, but that I could not keep 
the poor lady from her dinner and would go, as I had 
finished. 

As an example of Mohammedan women’s ideas, I may 
quote one Baghdad custom, which must be limited to the 
banks of a big river. Our billet was in a fine summer 
palace overhanging that ancient river, the Tigris, and it 
was in flood all winter and spring. I had often noticed 
lights floating down the river after sunset, and thought 
it was some child’s play. Our Arab tutor, however, told 
us that it held sad human earnest. “When anyone is so 
sick as to have a chance of dying,” he said, “ some man 
or boy of the house is sent out by the women with a 
torch stuck on a small stick of wood. He lights the 
torch, and launches the little craft into the stream, from 
the shore or possibly one of the bridges. If it keeps 
alight till it turns some corner and floats out of sight, the 
sick person will live, but the sooner the light goes out, 
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the sooner the person dies.” One thinks of St. John’s 
expression, repeating Our Lord’s words, “the light of 
life.” In fact I have often pitied the modern semi-be- 
liever, semi-Orientalist, whose only poetic handbook to 
the East is Omar Khayyam. They say the Bible has 
never been so much used in the British Army since Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, as in the war in Mesopotamia and 
Syria! It is to be feared that sometimes it led to an 
irreverence that,.on Tommy’s lips, made one smile. One 
is reported to have said in Mesopotamia, “ Why, it’s 
miles and miles of blooming nothing, with two rivers 
running through, and if that’s the Garden of Eden, I 
don’t wonder the twelve Apostles “’ opped it.” 

We had one experience with our tutor in Arabic, use- 
ful as showing why and how women put up with their 
seclusion in the East, practised to a slighter extent among 
Hindus and even the better class of Chinese, but marked 
among Mohammedan peoples. Even amongst these it is 
not so marked in Egypt and Turkey as in countries 
further east. Yet it was a Syrian from Beirut who made 
the following remark. He was a prisoner, but as he had 
begun medical studies and had voluntarily escaped from 
the Turks and given himself up to the British, he was 
placed at the hospital as interpreter. We took him to our 
billet from the hospital one evening to give us a lesson 
and then stay to dinner. Now two Russian nurses, ut- 
terly undisciplined, had out of pity (having fled from 
Bolshevism) been quartered at our billet. I got rid of 
them later, but on this evening as we approached we saw 
them sitting on the doorstep with their feet in the street, 
talking loudly to two men in khaki. As soon as the men 
saw my husband and his officer’s belt, they cut away up 
the street, while the nurses on seeing me whisked off to 
their own quarters. “ Do you know what we should do,” 
asked Mejid, “if we came home and found a scene like 
that? We should kill them, the men outside, and the 
women inside!” 

His words reminded me of an incident of my early 
married life and early Catholic life in Egypt. I was in 
Cairo, awaiting my husband to come down from the 
Sudan for a holiday. Anxious to examine my new-found 
treasures in the Church, I sought no English or Ameri- 
can pension, nor even a French or a’ German one, but 
went and lived with the Sisters of Charity in an old 
pacha’s palace. They gave me a fine room, with deep 
window-seats giving view on a most interesting street. 

Now the best practice for those who wish to bring up 
children healthily in Egypt is to take them out for some 
hours daily into the pure air of the desert. There was 
an electric tramway to the Pyramids, and on most eve- 
nings, I took my small girl up and down this, to brace 
her up after the heat of the day. On one occasion I 
found her pushing a pet toy into the hand of a fine 
old Arab Sheikh who sat next her, and had been (I 
could see) admiring her fair childish beauty. He would 
not look me in the face, being a correct Mussulman, but 
a hakima or woman doctor gets to know her world, and 
I told him I was one, and took the child out for pure 
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air. Seeing that I was acquainted with Arab ways and 
even slightly with the language, he began asking ques- 
tions as to children’s health, for they all love to “see 
their children’s children,” and it is often true that “a 
little child shall lead them.” 

Somewhat naturally, he asked if my husband was a 
doctor in Cairo. I told him he was doing engineering 
work in the Sudan. My patriarch then said, “I suppose 
you are at Shepherd’s Hotel?” Now no one can learn 
to know the ways of a country by living in a big fashion- 
able hotel where one hardly ever hears a word of the 
language, so I told him I was with the Sisters of Charity. 
His face took a new expression ; I thought it was a tribute 
to the Sisters, who are much loved everywhere, but it 
seems it was a tribute to me. “ How very right and vir- 
tuous of you!”, he said. It does rather take a modern 
woman’s breath away to have such an epithet expressly 
applied to her, but I knew what he meant as he pro- 
ceeded: “It is very fitting that a modest English lady 
should await her husband, living with her little child 
under the roof of these good women, and not at a crowded 
hotel. I admire you, Madam.” Later on, as this was 
our final return trip from the Pyramids, he actually 
helped us down from the tram, a rare thing from a 
Mohammedan to a woman. 

The close seclusion of Mohammedan women from the 
age just under ten, upwards, is not only very bad for 
their health but for their education. Schools for the 
girls of the people are now beginning, but in wealthy 
households, especially in what is called the Near East, 
there has often been a European governess employed. 
Irish Catholic women find an opening in this way, and 
those that are faithful Catholics do an indirect mission- 
ary work. In India some nuns find their way at times into 
the zenanas (or harems as they are called in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia), and teach French, music, and needlework. 
They get opportunities to baptize the dying, and their 
habit and character teach silentiy. 

Protestant zenana ladies, who are neither doctors nor 
nurses, often follow in their wake and commend them- 
selves to the people by teaching English, hygiene, kinder- 
garten occupations, knitting and so on, but make it a 
condition that they shall be allowed also to read at least 
the New Testament. Some are too ignorant, and others 
too enlightened to object to this. Many know very little 
of their own religion; others know enough to know that 
Mohammed recognized Christ as a prophet, and the 
women especially are pleased to hear anything to the 
honor of His Mother, for Mohammedism is a man’s re- 
ligion. 

As for the men, many of them go on the plan of ignor- 
ing what goes on among their women and children, so 
long as it does not issue in open rebellion or apostasy. 
The men recognize that the Christian European or Ameri- 
can woman, religious or secular, married or single, 
Catholic or Protestant, is a fine character, and has a 
wholesome influence. It is usual among the undiscern- 
ing, to make out that the Mohammedan despises women. 
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That is not so, but he knows that his jealousy for his 
honor need not be up in arms with a woman, whether 
teacher, doctor, or nurse. He bristles with jealousy with 
a strange man until he knows him to be both friendly 
and trustworthy, but women he regards as harmless. (He 
has a short method with women of his own race, and 
more especially his own family, who show they are not 
harmless to his honor!) 

So far from their neglecting or despising women, many 
of them spend too much time and money on them and 
are too much under their influence. They are warned not 
to, by their own “ saints ” (for they have their own saints ) 
who echo at times Solomon’s advice, “ My son, give not 
thy strength unto women,” but they recognize that the 
women Solomon warned men against were not like the 
Queen of Sheba, or Judith, Deborah, Esther, Naomi 
and Ruth. When therefore a Mohammedan meets a 
woman of fine type, ready to meet his women folk and 
work for their good, one has rarely any trouble with him. 
But such a man is a fine type himself. 

There are, however, everywhere and in all creeds men 
who are no credit to their belief. About two years ago, 
I helped to operate on a poor woman, the mother of five 
children, to make her a new nose. This is a favorite pun- 
ishment in India for an unfaithful wife. The insult of 
it to a good wife and mother, as this was, is of course 
unbearable. The man was sent to prison for three years; 
the woman took refuge in a Protestant mission hospital. 
Later, she and her children were sent secretly, in twos, 
from one mission to another, to a far distant part of 
India, where it was hoped he would never find them. It 
is amusing to one who knows how Protestants in the past 
have blamed Catholics for “plots,” to find how Pro- 
testant missionaries are at times driven to plots in de- 
fense of their people. 

Another case I met with at a Protestant mission 
hospital was of a Christian girl whom they had trained 
as a nurse. Like Catholics, they do their best pupils the 
honor of striving to retain them to help in their own 
institutions. This girl did not seem likely to be a credit to 
them, so they helped her to obtain a post at a neighbor- 
ing municipal hospital, entirely under pagan control. She 
lived with a fellow nurse, but it became necessary to help 
her to escape dangerous attentions. I was present at a 
consultation when it was decided to send her by a cross- 
country route to an orphanage which would be glad of a 
trained nurse. 


CHALLENGE 


Your child mouth curves in a cynic smile, 
Your eyes are somber with fancied pain; 
You’re sheltered from every wind of life; 

Yet hold that life is vain. 


Let the rough winds scatter your dismal dreams! 
Fix your dark, sweet eyes on the common way 
Of toil and laughter. Thus you'll find 
Courage to be your stay. 


Marie ANTOINETTE DE Rovu_et. 










































porary virtue. Science and a widely patronized 

press, popular higher education and facilities for 
easy communication have enabled us to achieve what our 
forefathers never dreamed of and we pride ourselves that 
we are an intelligent people. Yet if we are to believe 
current reports the most stupendous folly and the supreme 
error to which the human mind can adhere is flourishing 
in our midst, for of all the vagaries of which reasoning 
man is capable, Atheism is, unquestionably, the worst and 
most extravagant. 

As it is being propagated amongst us, Atheism pro- 
fesses positively to affirm the non-existence of a Supreme 
Being. On the platform that “There is no God,” our 
1927 atheists are building. They make no secret of their 
purpose to “knock the fear of God out of the people,” 
and rid America of the “God-myth.” To this end they 
have banded together into such groups as the “Society of 
the Godless,” the “Circle of the Godless,” the “Damned 
Souls,”—all affiliated in a national organization, the 
“American Association for the Advancement of Athe- 
ism. 

Historically, few people of whom the world has taken 
any account, have categorically maintained God’s non-ex- 
istence. There have been skeptics a-plenty who said, 
“T doubt,” and agnostics whose attitude was “I do not 
know,” and rationalists who claimed that reason does not 
and cannot demonstrate that there is a Supreme Being. 
But even all these were agreed that there was no weapon 
in the logical armory and no fact in the millionfold in- 
duction of science to warrant the declaration, “There is 
no God.” 

The rare exceptions, a Feuerbach or a Flourens, only 
prove the rule. “It is as clear as the sun,” wrote the 
former, “and as evident as the day that there is no God 
and that there can be none.” Even more vehemently 
Flourens proclaimed: “Our enemy is God; hatred of 
God is the b_ginning of wisdom,” ignoring in his passion 
the fact that one cannot hate what does not exist and 
that his slogan was an admission of personal knowledge 
as a ground of dislike. It is in the footsteps of such as 
these that our modern atheists tread and while they can- 
not exceed their folly they often surpass their malice by 
pooling their energies to combat belief in God. 

Though much of the current wave of Atheism has its 
genesis in a feebleness of intellect characteristic of many 
even among our boasted intelligentsia or in moral de- 
pravity, for the most part it is probably the outgrowth 
of the general spirit of irreverence that is prevalent. 
Man being fundamentally a religious animal, Atheism 
best takes root when some influence is at play which nips 
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the natural bud of reverence in the soul. Now unlimited 
independence and self-expression have long been our na- 
tional shibboleths and these are essentially selfish, bound 
to culminate in pride of intellect and a monstrous self- 
worship. In consequence our natural sense of reverence 
has become blunted and the way has been opened to god- 
lessness. Moreover, much recent scientific research has 
hardly been favorable to the cultivation of religious 
reverence. Whatever else has been in current scientific 
literature, God was not there. There has been much 
talk about laws and forces, about developments and evo- 
lutions and transmuted energies, but it has almost all been 
destitute of soul. 

The movement toward Atheism has found valuable 
allies in the false philosophies of Europe and the destruc- 
tive theories of the Russian Soviets with which any 
number of our people have been impregnated. It is no 
exaggeration to say that our secular universities and pub- 
lic schools have been hotbeds where, during the last de- 
cade, these rank weeds have been cultivated. 

There is another element that may not be ignored in 
any adequate accounting for the prevalence of Atheism 
in our midst. It is the truth that religious knowledge, 
like every other kind of knowledge, presupposes special 
qualifications in those who would appreciate or acquire 
it. To quote Professor Robert Flint, formerly of the 
University of Edinburgh: 

There is no science which does not require special aptitudes in 
its cultivators. The study of formal logic does not demand purity 
of heart but it demands a purity of reason which in many persons 
is not to be found. Mathematics only discloses its capabilities 
to those who have an exceptional power of apprehending quan- 
titative relations. Chemical or physiological investigation requires 
much that is not called for in mathematical investigation. Con- 
science is an indispensable prerequisite in moral science but not 
in biology. An individual devoid of susceptibility to the beautiful 
can be no authority on questions of esthetics. In like manner, 
spiritual truth requires for its apprehension and study spiritual 
discernment. There is nothing exceptional in its not being per- 
ceived by unspiritually-minded men even where the evidences of 
its presence are abundant. 

And if the press and platform and the records of our 
courts and penal institutions are any indication of how 
a good many Americans think and act, we fear there are 
many unspiritually-minded amongst us. 

The most patent fallacy in this positive dogmatic Athe- 
ism that we are considering is that it implies in those who 
take the stand that there is no God, an infinite knowledge. 
This atheists would perhaps be the last to admit. But 
their theory assumes that they Mave intellectually 
fathomed the whole range of actual beings, that they 
possess an amount of knowledge and a kind of knowledge 
such as never was possessed by any mortal. The only 
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things of which non-existence can be categorically pre- 
dicated, a priori, by the human mind are those that involve 
some essentially intrinsic contradiction in terms, and he 
would be brazen indeed who would maintain that the 
proposition “God is” is self-contradictory. 

The argument has been well elaborated:by Diman in his 
volume, “ The Theistic Argument :” 

For the naked assertion that God does not exist is evidently 
one that no finite being is capable of making. Whatever may be 
the difficulty of proving that there is a God, to prove that there 
is not a God is manifestly beyond the power of human intellect. 

To prove that God does not exist we must have sounded 
the universe in all its length and breadth. If He has left no 
traces of His existence in the narrow field open to our inspection, 
yet we cannot affirm that no such trace exists in the measureless 
spaces which we have never explored; if He has never uttered 
a voice during the brief space that we have existed, we still can- 
not declare with certainty that He has never revealed Himself 
to other beings during the eternal round of time. When, there- 
fore, Von Holbach declares that the existence of God “is not 
a problem but simply an impossibility,” the statement may be dis- 
missed as destitute of meaning. It is a waste of time to refute 
a proposition which the human mind, in the nature of things has 
no capacity for asserting. 

Atheism is, moreover, fundamentally out of harmony 
both with the demands of man’s intellect and the yearn- 
ings of his heart. Even Voltaire did not hesitate to de- 
clare that if there were no God man would have to create 
one. “There are difficulties,’ he wrote,.“in admitting 
that there is a God but there are absurdities in denying 
His existence.” And Kant, even while he held that he 
knew no proof for God’s existence from reason pro- 
claimed that we are necessitated by the laws of our spirit 
to admit the fact. Atheists themselves who profess to 
reject God are never wearied setting up in His place 

_ something in the nature of a deity by way of an ideal 
of their own. 

Because man’s nature is so evidently and basically re- 
ligious, the great body not merely of Christian but even 
of non-Christian philosophers questions the possibility of 
one honestly convincing himself that there is no God. So 
widespread is this belief in the psychologic impossibility 
of such a state of mind that even old Seneca did not 
hesitate to brand as liars those who say that they do not 
feel that there is a God. Having attained the use of 
reason, one comes to distinguish between what is morally 
good and bad, right and wrong; this concept is meaning- 
less without the concomitant notion, how vague soever it 
may be, of a Supreme Legislator. No process of reason- 
ing will ever conclude to a certain judgment, that is, one 
absolutely free from any fear, that God does not exist. 

The rebellion of the human intellect against the con- 
clusions of Atheism are well expressed by the Rt. Rev. 
John S. Vaughan, in his volume “Earth to Heaven,” 
where, borrowing a thought from Cardinal Manning, he 
writes : 

The Holy Spirit tells us that the “fool said in his heart there 
is no God.” Observe the clause “in his heart:” not in his mind, 
not in his reason. No, it is a rooted unwillingness to obey and love 
God that causes men to try and persuade themselves that no such 
Divine Person exists, and in this effort they too often succeed. 
“The wish is father to the thought,” as the poet says. It is their 
hearts, their desires, that speak, not their reason. In the inner 
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depths of their own consciences they know that God does and 
must exist, and that the universe would remain forever a wholly 
and absolutely inexplicable riddle unless we accept the doctrine 
of an intelligent Creator, a doctrine of reason and common sense. 
Man cannot disguise from himself the fact, if he reflects at all, 
that every object around and about him proclaims the presence 
of God far more certainly than the humarf footprint on the sand 
proclaims the presence of man. For the traces of God’s creative 
power are on every leaf and on every blade of grass. We cannot 
deny Him without dethroning reason, stultifying ourselves and 
committing an act of intellectual suicide , 

And even when in the malice of his heart the atheist 
does affirm God’s non-existence, he must do violence to 
his nature. Men’s hearts are ceaselessly though silently 
attesting what the giant intellect of Augustine so splen- 
didly expressed, “Our hearts are made for thee, O Lord, 
and they are restless until they attain thee.” 

From every philosophical viewpoint,—logically, psy- 
chologically, ethically, the position of the positive dog- 
matic atheist is unsound. His antagonism to believers 
may be boisterous and aggressive but history, reason and 
Revelation are all on their side. Belief in a Supreme Be- 
ing is universal alike with barbarian tribes and civilized 
nations. In “The Natural History of Atheism,” Pro- 
fessor John Stuart Blackie writes: 

It is a doctrine so averse from the general current of human 
sentiment that the unsophisticated mass of mankind instinctively 
turns away from it, as the other foxes did from that vulpine 
brother who, having lost his tail in a trap, tried to convince the 
whole world of foxes that the bushy appendage in the posterior 
region was a deformity of which all high-minded members of the 
vulpine aristocracy should get rid as soon as possible. 

The so-called arguments on which atheists rely for their 
positive denial of God’s existence are unscientific, un- 
verifiable and without warrant from experience. Popular 
ranters in defense of Atheism base their claims on some 
such statements as the following quoted as the dictum of 
spokesmen for the “American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism,” by Homer Croy, in two very 
illuminating articles that appeared in the May and June 
issues of the World’s Work on how Atheism is being 
propagated in our schools, colleges and universities: 

We haven’t one iota of proof more about God today than Aris- 
totle had 2,200 years ago and he was what today would be called 
an atheist. Think of all the machinery that has come into the 
world since Aristotle and yet not one single fact has come into 
the world in all that time about God. Rather significant, isn’t 
it? 

Though all the assertions in this manifesto are open to 
flat denials, the conclusion is sufficiently damned by its 
utter absurdity. By the same process one could prove 
that two and two do not make four. 

Contemporary atheists make much of the influence of 
science on their conclusions. “Every new step of science 
wipes out that much religious superstition,” we are told. 
They seem not to know that the vast majority of the 
world’s great scientists, men of the Pasteur, Volta, Gal- 
vani, Ampére type, professed allegiance to some religion. 
They have forgotten that Huxley wrote that “Physical 
science is as little atheistic as it is materialistic.” In their 
superficiality they are too obtuse to see that if religion 
is not a reality then their very science is a dream. To 
quote Canon William Barry: 
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The principles on which the believer builds his supernatural 
structure are precisely those on which the science of nature pro- 
ceeds and which it takes for granted. In other words, if religion 
is a makeshift and a delusion, so is science. Nature and Super- 
nature stand or fall together. It is the same identical mind that 
affirms both and in the last analysis we find ourselves face to 
face with principles -per se nota, with inevitable and necessary 
assumptions. The boast that science appeals to facts as 
its touchstone while religion trusts to fancy can no longer be 
maintained. Both are seen to be products of the intellect, equally 
valid or equally delusive. Science will and must follow 
religion over the edge of the pit. For when we have emptied out 
of nature the Objective Mind which reveals to us the God of 
nature, by sheer force of logic we must go on to empty out the 
Subjective Mind, though it it be our own, to which we are in- 
debted for the “principle of uniformity,” the “invariable order,” 
and the “power of prediction,” so constantly invoked as giving 
to science its necessary foundation. 

Apart from the illogical position of the atheist, no 
thinking man can fail to foresee how perilous, morally 
and socially, his theory becomes in practice. The ques- 
tion is sometimes mooted, “Is Catholicism compatible 
with good Americanism?” One is tempted to ask, “Is 
Atheism compatible with good Americanism?” Soviet 
Russia is a lurid witness to its dangers. Without God 
there is no religion. Without religion there is no morality, 
a sentiment voiced by almost every President from Wash- 
ington to Coolidge. Without morality there is no social 
order but only chaos and anarchy. 

Yet Atheism is being propagated in our tax-supported 
schools, atheistic propaganda is being daily transmitted 
through the mails and a Government that writes Chris- 
tianity on its statute books apparently does not move to 
stem the spread of the evil. In the words of the editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, “The law does not 
permit A to insult B’s wife. It is difficult to see why he 
should have a greater license in regard to B’s God.” Our 
constitutional guarantees of free speech are not broad 
enough to include the right to propagate doctrines sub- 
versive of morality and civic righteousness. Liberty does 


not mean license. 


CONSECRATION 


I shall not ever love all things again, 

Young saplings trembling in the wind’s embrace, 
Spring flowers, flushing with new beauty when 
The kiss of morning lifts their dewy lace. 

And never more shall I be wholly won 

By the effulgence of a summer noon, 

And elemental passion of the sun, 

Or the white wizardry of midnight moon. 


No more shall I be ever haunted by 

The tonal mystery of high flung seas, 

Or lark songs quivering against the sky, 

For I must now retrieve my love from these 
To lift it chaliced, wholly pure, to You, 

Since less than all would keep me still untrue. 


CatHat CAnry. 
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Education 


An Open Letter to the Dean 


JoHN WILTBYE 


Y dear Dean O’Connell : 
When I read your “ Open Letter to a Freshman ” 
in AMERICA some weeks ago, my mind turned back to a 
certain decade of the last century (which shall not here 
be more closely specified) when I might have taken 
it as addressed to myself. But the Dean I knew wrote 
no open letters to freshmen. 

Yet the Dean wrote letters; wrote them himself in a 
fair clerkly hand, sprinkling the finished page from a 
sand-box. Those who detect a clue here as to the date 
of his incumbency are in error, for. the Dean was an 
old-fashioned person, a kind of last leaf on the edu- 
cational tree. But he was never in peril of dislodgment 
by a rude blast ; and his letters were gelid, utterly nipping 
the roots of freshmen, or even seniors, whose diligence 
gave signs of waning. I am aware that my metaphors 
are in confusion, but what I would say is that his epistles 
were addressed to parents, never to freshmen. In deft 
terms they would convey the sad news that should certain 
contingencies, now looming darkly on the horizon, assume 
actuality, the Dean would find himself under the regret- 
able necessity of requesting that Junior be removed to 
some green field near running waters where his lack 
of talent, or of application, or of seemly behavior, or of 
all three, would not, in the general scheme of things, 
be rated as a handicap. Generally, I am told, his epistles 
bore fruit. Either an improvement set in, or the student 
set out. It was all one to the Dean. 

As I compare my own freshman group with the young 
armies that rally in 1927, I realize that we indeed lived 
in a simpler era. We were barely thirty. I do not 
know how many freshmen will come under your benign 
influence this year, my dear Mr. Dean, but four Catholic 
colleges with which I am somewhat familiar, report about 
sixteen hundred between them. The modern freshman 
is thus encompassed by problems of which his grand- 
father never dreamed. For whereas John Jones, Jr. 
’31, is only one of the multitude, John Jones, ’91 or ’01, 
had so few fellows that dear old Alma Mater could give 
all that special attention which seems to have gone out 
with the advent of mass-production in education. 

Who was it who said that education at Oxford con- 
sisted in sitting in a room and being smoked at by a tutor? 
Given the right tutor I can conceive that it is true. As 
recollection sets the stage for me, and summons the 
actors, it is not the Dean that takes the center, nor any 
particular student, but my old class-professor. There 
were “teachers” for French and German; but one man, 
“the class-professor” taught Latin, Greek, English, 
history, mathematics, and religion. The thing seems im- 
possible, but as a teacher J have rarely met his equal. 
He had the gift of making his subject live, and while I 
was but a clod of a youth, I can remember to this day 
how when hearing him read: 
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Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae 


I realized that Vergil was not a schoolboy’s text, but 
a poet who unveiled a beauty I had seen but never 
known. The impressions of the classroom were deepened 
and made permanent when little groups gathered at his 
desk after class, or met in his room to sit, talk, smoke, 
and as Hopkins once said, to soak in culture. Despite 
his heavy schedule the thing could be done, for we were 
few and he knew that he could rely on the Dean to make 
us fewer. Neither he nor the Dean believed in multiply- 
ing the children and decreasing the joy. 

In the passing away of these conditions it seems to 
me, Mr. Dean, that the modern freshman is placed at a 
heavy disadvantage. Almost necessarily he lacks the in- 
timate touch with minds better than his own, or which 
he, with youthful enthusiasm is prepared to accept as 
superior. Frederic Harrison once wrote that an ideal 
training could be had should “a body of students, at- 
tracted by a great love of knowledge, gather from time 
to time around some great teacher, till fhey had the touch 
of his informing mind, grasped his method of thought, 
felt inspiration from his typical ideas, asked of him 
questions, and answered his questions to them; and then 
freely went their own way to work out for themselves 
his: suggestions, and left him free to think, to observe, to 
experiment or write, until he was again ready to teach.” 

Not to overwhelm you with this show of learning, I 
hasten to add, Mr. Dean, that my quotation is not taken 
from a volume of Harrison at my elbow, but from a 
scrap of newspaper picked up in a Pullman smoker and 
salvaged for reference. Harrison’s or not, however, the 
sentiment is true. “ Great” teachers are probably even 
fewer than “ students attracted by a great love of learn- 
ing,” yet it is well to be on easy terms with ideals and 
strive to hitch our humble wagon to a star. Alas, how 
far we are from that ideal with classes of 400, under no 
one professor, but exposed to the amiable vagaries and as- 
sorted enthusiasms of half a dozen! 

Omnia fert aetas, animum quoque. The old days of 
small classes in small colleges are a scroll rolled up and 
sealed. The spirit that has been labeled “ Keeping up 
with the Joneses” will continue, I suppose, to draw 
thousands of youths to college where they will do them- 
selves no particular good and the college a great deal of 
harm. Very properly do you insist, Mr. Dean, that no 
youth should be permitted to matriculate who has not 
given evidence of ability to profit by a college education, 
or permitted to remain at college unless willing and 
able to work and to abide by the disciplinary regulations 
of his new environment. But I wonder if some of us 
in our hot zeal for education have not popularized a 
policy which differs only by its good intent from that 
of “Keeping up with the Joneses”? You, Mr. Dean, 
do not need to refer to such studies as that recently pub- 
lished by Seashore, of the department of psychology in 
the University of Iowa, to discover that the young people 
who, despite obvious disqualifications are “sent” to col- 
lege, “ constitute not only an economic waste, but a gross 
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maladjustment of human energies, hopes, and ambitions.” 
You already know that. In mentioning it to you, I teach 
Pindar Greek. 

Why cannot we take a stand here and now, to apply 
processes more genuinely selective to prospective fresh- 
men? Why waste the slender resources of our colleges, 
milling the darnel along with the wheat, hoping, some- 
how, to turn out Grade-A flour? By the end of fresh- 
man year, any college should know whether a student 
is good grain, or low-grade, or waste. At that time, 
apply the selectivity processes again. As the protest of 
the students against the admission of more freshmen at 
New York University some weeks ago shows, even the 
students are beginning to realize that mere “ bigness” 
is one of the worst afflictions that can befall a college: 

I am aware, my dear Mr. Dean, that I have trespassed 
upon your patience. Like Job, every dean has his Eliphaz, 
his Bildad, his Sophar, and his Eliu, the son of Barachel 
the Buzite, who sit about him circle-wise, brimful of re- 
proof and advice. I do not propose to make myself a 
fifth, lest I be met with Job’s rejoinder, more courteous, 
possibly, in the original than in our Douay version, “ I 
often have heard such words as these. Shall windy words 
have no end? Or is it any trouble to thee to speak?” 


Sociology 


A Jesuit Scout Chaplain 
Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


66 — in Jesus Christ His only Son, Our Lord” 

came sweetly across the stretch of waters, and as 
the chaplain looked up from his breviary he saw a group 
of youngsters all with folded hands and on bended knees, 
saying evening prayers on the neck of land across the 
waters. It was a camp of Brooklyn boys on Lake Tiorati 
and, as peace fell upon the quiet hills and still more silent 
waters, “the Lover of souls” must have been pleased 
as “tired eyelids upon tired eyes” first turned up to 
Heaven and then closed for sleep that would make little 
feet quick again for another day of fun. 

Thus was I introduced to the splendid missionary work 
which Father Dominic Ciri, S.J., is doing each summer 
among the camps in the Interstate Palisades Park between 
Tuxedo and Bear Mountain, New York. To all in the 
camps he is plain “ Father Dominic.” Wherever he goes 
the boys hail him with delight, and his work is one that 
would console the heart of any priest. In this large reser- 
vation are seven lakes, artificially made, covering acres 
upon acres of ground, and around these lakes cluster some 
seventy-five camps—Boy Scout and Girl Scout camps, 
settlement-house camps, relief-association camps, and 
many private camping-parties. Each Sunday morning 
there are four Masses: one at Lake Stahahe at 9 o’clock, 
one at General Scout Headquarters at the junction of 
Lake Kenahwake 2 and 3, at 7:30 o’clock, one at the 
Camp Nylic (New York Life Insurance Company) on 
Lake Tiorati at 9 o’clock, and one far up at the Twin 
Lakes, where many of the girl camps are, at 7:30 o’clock. 
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All of these stations are from three to five miles apart. 

The chaplain’s tent is at Camp Wahkouwah on Lake 
Kenahwake 3. But that is merely a point of departure, 
for back and forth across the lakes he goes, and up and 
down the roads, bringing the thought of God right down 
into the playtime of the campers. Friday and Saturday 
are confession days and if ever one is inclined to feel 
that religion is on the wane, let him go out with the 
chaplain to the Boy Scout camps and have the bugle sound 
“Church Call.” Here they come—real New York boys 
“living and lithe and quick ”—and they line up before 
the confessional. Confessional? Well, yes, it is, though 
you might be forced to make an act of faith that it was 
—here a bed in one of the tents, and here a chair out 
under the trees, and yet again the grocery storeroom, 
with the West Indian cook just beyond the ill-fitting door, 
and a box of canned peaches for a prie-dieu and a crate 
of cantaloupes for a confessor’s chair. And the penitents? 
Well, they would hardly pass muster in church but how 
the heart of Him Who was once a boy at Nazareth, must 
be glad to see them! Here a lad in what was once khaki, 
and here another with tousled hair and garments in 
utter disarray and here again—shades of the sacred 
tribunal !—a lad has rushed in with just his swimming 
trunks on—with as much clothing on his body as he has 
sins upon his soul; and when they have unburdened their 
souls of their terrible weight of sins, out they go and, 
while Angels and companions look on, say their penance 
at the foot of.a nearby tree. Such awful victims of hu- 
man respect ! 

And Sunday morning? Let us see. Today it is rain- 
ing bucketfuls and we start out at 6:45 for General Scout 
Headquarters. All night long torrents of rain fell and 
now, as morning comes, the very sluice-gates of heaven 
seem to be opened. But that is nothing to a good scout. 
Look! Down the roads they come a-marching, here a 
dozen and there a straggling few and then a soldierly line 
of forty—and nary an umbrella in sight. Across the 
lakes, too, the boats are slowly coming, loaded to the gun- 
wales. It is a marvellous rendezvous of the boys of God, 
nearly five hundred strong. A motley crew they are 
and their rain-bedraggled togs would scarcely seem fit to 
grace the chancel of the King. But wait. The priest 
is vesting at the shelf-altar and as he turns and signals 
that Mass is to begin, every mother’s son is on his knees, 
and silence falls impressively upon the crowd. It is no 
longer the large veranda of General Headquarters, it is 
the Church of God! Nearly five hundred young silent 
worshippers and of these some two hundred come up 
with their Scout Masters to welcome into their generous 
hearts their great Captain and Leader, Christ. Then—off 
to camp again for another day of fun which has begun 
so very close to God. 

What is most gratifying is the splendid spirit of co- 
operation shown by all officials. At the ordinary Boy 
Scout camps, which are of course strictly non-sectarian, 
every effort is made to assist the Catholic chaplain. 
Father Dominic has won his way into all hearts and he 
“ owns the reservation.” Not the least contributory factor 
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has been his ghost-story telling. Tonight it will be 
Camp Seneca, tomorrow Camp Cropsey, another night 
Camp Mohawk, and so on through the camps. While 
the huge camp-fire drives back the shadows of the night 
and crackles its sparks to heaven, to upturned faces 
Father Dominic tells those gruesome stories of his that 
make them afraid “to go home in the dark,” yet have 
them always clamoring for another blood-curdler when the 
campfire burns again. 

Besides the ordinary confession and Communion care 
of the campers, Father Dominic has a First Communion 
class each year for boys and girls. Many a little Catholic 
waif, overlooked in the whirling mass of humanity in the 
great metropolis, learns for the first time about our 
sacramental God, and out there in the woods the Jesuit 
chaplain gives Holy Communion for the first time to 
young souls, even as his blackrobed brothers did three 
hundred years ago to the children of the Red Men. 

Thus much good is done, and many boys and girls 
can thank the summer camp for bringing God most really 
to them and them’ most really to God. It is roughing it, 
of course, and one does not enjoy a life of ease and 
comfort and one’s rubrics suffer at times as do any 
missionary’s. But it is God’s work and it brings religion 
right down into the very marrow of boys’ lives—which is 
their play. 


With Scrip and Staff 


A N interesting alternative is proposed by Prof. Ells- 

worth Huntington, of Yale, and Mr. Leon F. Whit- 
ney, Secretary of the American Eugenics Society, in their 
recent book, entitled “ The Builders of America.” The 
coming American citizen will have to decide whether he 
belongs to the class that should be increased and multi- 
plied, or those that should be taught, to save the nation, 
how to restrict their offspring. The former class are the 
“builders,” who have well-developed brains and fine tem- 
perament, intelligence and health. The undesirables are 
those without brains or beauty or leadership, and, of 
course, the criminals. 

That formula is very simple. It has been suggested 
before, and is the stock in trade of the birth-control propa- 
gandist. The only trouble is that the methods of contra- 
ception, which only the brainless and beautiless are sup- 
posed to learn of, are eagerly grasped at by the “ upper 
classes.” As registered by “ Who’s Who,” the authors 
find that their present birth rate is 2.9 children per fam- 
ily, far below the rate of 4.5 which according to them is 
necessary if the Olympians are not to be weeded out. 
Still worse figures are given for actresses and college 
graduates of both sexes. 

So while the “lower classes ”—the kind of people that 
the social worker can have his, or her, say about—are 
being persuaded to restrain their fecundity, for the good 
of the rest of the world, the “ upper classes ” will realize 
how dreadful a thing it is for them to neglect their duty. 
Who is to make the classification as to which class a decent 
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family belongs? For anyone who knows our plain Ameri- 
can people as they are, and not as they are cooked up to be 
by theorists, it is a wonderful speculation to think of the 
social worker traveling down the block, pad and pencil 
in hand, to tell God-fearing parents, with a houseful of 
children decently clothed and schooled, that for the sake 
of the corner real-estate speculator they must violate the 
laws of nature. At the same time the luxurious and twice- 
divorced will be sternly enjoined to sacrifice their pleas- 
ure in order that the town may not be swamped by the 
non-Nordics. Whatever impractical discriminations may 
be thought of, the fact is that all classes will then be 
involved in the general decline in population. 





A? the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, pointed out last April at the hearing in 
Washington on the Cummins-Vaile bill for opening the 
mail to birth-control literature: 

We have already reached a condition where the native-born 
parents are not having sufficiently large families to prevent their 
section of the population from declining. Should birth- 
control practices become general, as the advocates of the pending 
bill seem to desire, the population of the United States would 
begin to decline. This proposition is as certain as any proposition 
that is based upon human psychology and human habits. Indeed, 
I have never heard any advocate of birth-control expressing the 
hope that parents indulging in this practice can be induced to have 
as many as four children. 

Dean Inge, however, as he recently wrote in the Brit- 


ish press, has “no fear that the voluntary limitation of 
families will go further than this (the proper number for 
the welfare of the nation). Man and woman are not so 
selfish as to prefer personal self-indulgence to the sweet- 
est and purest of all pleasures—that of loving and caring 
for young children.” 

It is nice that the Dean is so hopeful, but somehow 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, writing in the October Har- 
per’s on the “ Feminist—New Style,” appears to think 
that women of the new school will not necessarily find 
child-raising “‘ the sweetest of pleasures.” Mrs. Bromley 
expresses a number of shrewd and well-balanced judg- 
ments on the position of the modern woman with intellec- 
tual ambitions, but she states very decidedly (italics 
mine): “Jf Feminist—New Style finds it practicable to 
have children, she will resolve from the start not to sac- 
rifice everything to them—for their sake as well as her 
own.” In that shortest of words, “if,” is contained the 
whole problem. With the spreading knowledge of birth- 
control methods, with its inevitable harvest of selfishness 
and love of luxury, an ever fewer number will find it 
“ practicable” to enjoy the delights of motherhood. 

It may be some comment on the Dean’s optimism that 
the Registrar General of England recently announced 
that the birthrate for England and Wales was 17.8 per 
thousand, the lowest on record except that of 1918. 





HE same distinction, between the classes that want 
birth-control but should not use it, and those that 
should be made both to want it and use it, appears in the 
criticisms made by correspondents concerning Dr. Halli- 
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day Sutherland’s article in the June Forum on the “ Fal- 
lacies of Birth Control.” “In America,” writes one of 
these in the October issue, “ the struggle is rather against 
restrictive legislation (denial of the mails) that does not 
and never will restrict the well-to-do and influential, but 
only the miserables and unenterprising.” The italics 
again are mine. Yet it is precisely the “well-to-do and 
influential,” the class of “leaders and builders,” who are 
supposed in the whole eugenist theory to be so sublimely 
disinterested that they will assume that burden of parent- 
hood which the “ miserable and unenterprising” are at 
present too craven to forego. 





HE Catholics of Baltimore, which has always been a 

city inclined to settled home life and family attach- 
ments, have no illusions as to what birth-control really 
means. Through their weekly, the Baltimore Catholic 
Review, they have made a determined protest against the 
proposed birth-control clinic, already sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. In view of the known 
attitude of Dr. Howard Kelly, of that same School, who, 
though an active Methodist, is entirely in accord with the 
Catholic position on this point, there is some surprise at 
this announcement. Yet only a few weeks ago the World 
Population Conference at Geneva planned the permanent 
international organization of a movement which was dis- 
tinctly oriented toward the restriction of population by 
birth-control methods. The chairman of the committee 
for this international organization was Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, a Johns Hopkins biologist and a member of the 
National Council of the American Birth Control League. 
Dr. Sutherland has countered by forming at Geneva the 
“International Committee for Life and Family,” with 
which all competent societies long opposed to birth-control 
may be affiliated. 





OMMENT, quite from another Angle, is given by 
another non-Catholic writer, a Negro, Dr. Kelly 
Miller, Dean of Howard University in Washington, an 
extremely cautious student of social problems. Touching 
on the article on the vital statistics of the Negro, by Louis 
H. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber number of the American Mercury, Dr. Miller remarks : 
Birth control is playing havoc with the fecundity of the Negro 
of the more favored class. How far down this too prudential 
practice is destined to’descend is hard to predict. But it is clear 
that it is already of sufficiently widespread operation to impair 
seriously the productivity of the race. 

So the social worker will have to put divisions on her 
pad for the “leaders and builders” and the “ miserable 
and unenterprising” among the colored race as well. 
“ Suppose,” asks Dr. Miller, “that the parents of Shake- 
speare had reasoned thus. What right have we to fore- 
determine the possibilities of a human soul?” And in 
one brief phrase he sums up the kernel of the whole affair: 
“ Neither God nor man can make use of a dying race.” 

THE PILcrim. 
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Literature 


A Universal Catholic Anthology 


Francis Tacsot, S. J. 


ROM an open window across the way float out the 
F strains of an exquisite piano selection. For all I 
know, the pianist may be a thousand miles away, but the 
radio brings the music right into the hollow of my ear. 
That indicates a decided advantage that I have over my 
ancestors, whoever they were. They could hear only 
from a minute fraction of the distance that they could 
see, whereas I can hear from a distance half around the 
world. Just now the buzzing thunder of an airplane 
drowns out the notes of the piano. Some fortunate fliers 
are planing dangerously close to the water-towers of one 
of the fourteen-story apartment houses which surround 
me like palisades. That, too, indicates a definite pro- 
gress in locomotion that we have made over our ancestors, 
who, until a century ago, had not improved much on the 
pedestrianism invented by Adam. 

Our clever generation has made astounding discoveries 
in a multitude of physical laws. From walkers we have 
become fliers, from dwellers in tents made of boughs we 
have perched our homes five hundred feet above the 
ground, from paddling logs along the shore we bridge the 
oceans with steamers built like cathedrals, from an utter 
ignorance of the forces underlying the earth we have 
enslaved these forces to our material welfare. The 
scientist has progressed steadily and irresistibly, gen- 
eration after generation. He has wrested from old 
Mother Nature almost every secret that the old lady has. 
He has blazed a history that is dotted by progress, dis- 
coveries and inventions, astounding conquests. Of his 
restless progress, there seems no end. 

In one or two departments of world history, however, 
there has been absolutely no progress, at least for some 
twenty centuries. The last word in religion, for example, 
was said by Jesus and his apostles. All the world’s gen- 
iuses put together can add not a single discovery in this 
matter of religious truth. They may explain more clearly 
what has been told in the Scriptures, they may bring it 
more emphatically into our consciousness, they may point 
out something in revelation that has been overlooked, but 
they cannot modify the civilized world by their discover- 
ies as the scientists can overturn a civilization by their 
inventions. 

Poetry is another department in -which the world is 
static, and even retrogressive. It has shown less progress 
even than the other arts. The painter or the sculptor 
may improve his work through the centuries by the dis- 
covery of new pigments, or better tools, or by a more 
scientific knowledge of anatomy. But the poet, who 
deals only in words, cannot better his equipment. Poetry 
reached its apex and consummated its greatest possible 
progress before science had entered into its kindergarten 
stage. The truth of this statement may be tested by an 


“The Catholic Anthology.” By Thomas Walsh. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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examination of “ The Catholic Anthology” prepared by 
Thomas Walsh. 

Not one of my contemporaries is capable of writing an 
epic poem comparable to the two epics, supposedly written 
by a blind old man named Homer, but certainly composed 
twenty-eight hundred years ago. Mr. Walsh, in the 
estimable poetry which he publishes in the Commonweal, 
has never discovered a poem one-tenth as good as those 
written by Shakespeare three centuries ago; by Dante six 
centuries ago; by the nameless Irish bards of twelve 
centuries past; or, by the Fathers of the Church in the 
first few centuries of the Christian era. 

Between the contemporary poets, nurtured in our most 
highly advanced civilization, and the poets of those scien- 
tifically crude ages of long ago, there may be differences 
of mood or a slight shifting of view-points. But if there 
is any other difference, in vivid imagery, in true ecstacy, 
in soul-shaking emotion, in delicacy of expression, in 
sublimity of thought, the advantage is immeasurably in 
favor of the old and ancient poets rather than of the 
best poets of today. When I wish to read the best sonnet, 
I turn to Shakespeare and Petrarch; when I seek for 
sublimity of concept, I open up my Dante; when I want 
an example of the finest religious songs, I re-read those 
of Saint Thomas, or those of the early hymnists who 
poured out their souls in the “ Stabat Mater” and the 
“Dies Irae” and the “ Adeste Fidelis.” Our modern 
poets can never equal these masterpieces, they can never 
progress beyond them. For in poetry there is no ad- 
vance, for the simple reason that in the latest new-born 
soul there is no greater power inherent than there was 
in the new-born soul of the first born of Adam. Poetry 
is merely the effusion of the individual soul, it reaches 
its climax in a favored soul, whether that soul happens 
to be born in the first or the hundredth generation, it 
does not improve as the material modes of living continue 
to advance. 

Some young literary enthusiasts whom I know have 
been greatly worried over the possibility of improving 
the quality of Catholic poetry, especially that of the 
United States. They seemed to think that they might 
draw a chart on which the peaks would rise higher and 
higher in each century. To their amazement they have 
discovered for themselves that the highest peaks on their 
chart would have to be plotted long years ago. These 
young enthusiasts had made the mistake of applying the 
analogy of science to art. Science inevitably leaps from 
peak to higher peak, but poetry and the arts by one 
leap reach the highest level. 

This is made obviously clear by the poems which Mr. 
Walsh has collected in his anthology. The selections 
classified under the heading “Contemporary Poets from 
1870” are not markedly superior to those included in 
the earlier section, “ Age of Transition,” nor are the two 
latter groups comparable in some respects to the earliest 
specimens of Catholic poetry that are found in the first 
section entitled the “ Ages of Faith.” 

It is far from my intention to exalt the ancient poets 
or to debase the moderns. I am convinced that my con- 
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temporaries are fully as capable of expressing the noble 
emotions that are fundamental to poetry as were the 
singers of ages past. I merely wish to stress the truth 
that poetry is a river that attained its flood-tide in the 
beginning of civilization and that cannot, even at the 
consummation of civilization, ever overflow the limits 
that have already been staked. What applies in general 
is true of Catholic poetry. Francis Thompson has ex- 
pressed God’s insistent pursuit of souls most magnifi- 
cently but so did Saint Augustine sixteen hundred years 
before. Paul Claudel sings feelingly of Christ’s passion 
but so did Jacopone da Todi twenty-one generations ago. 
Coronel, a short twenty-five years ago, was inspired to 
an ecstatic fervor by love of Jesus, but Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, in the eleventh century, wrote his immortal 
“Jesu Dulcis.” Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., may in- 
spire us by his songs of Mary, but the Gaelic poets of 
the eighth century fairly burst our hearts by their tributes 
to her. 

For purposes of comparison, the anthology of Mr. 
Walsh is invaluable. He has scoured the best Catholic 
poetry of all the ages from that of Christ to our own, 
and has arranged it in a lucid chronological order. From 
the New Testament he has selected the hymn of Mary and 
some of the poems of Jesus. From the Apostolic Age 
he has gathered the rare specimens and from the diversi- 
fied works of the early Doctors of the Church has made 
choice selections. He has chosen from the Romans and 
the Greeks and the Syrians, from the nameless poets who 
lived when Europe was in chaos as well as from those 
who live when Europe is divided as it is now. His sur- 
vey is complete and inspiring ; what is more, it is the first 
anthology of its sort in the English language. 

That his selection of poems may be called superlatively 
the best cannot be said. There is such a wealth of Catho- 
lic poetry in the world that a hundred anthologies could 
not contain it. No man could be sure of choosing the 
undisputed best from such riches. But Mr. Walsh has 
undoubtedly fashioned and arranged a beautiful display 
of the jewels of the eternal and the international tradi- 
tion of Catholic poetry. Not only has he presented the 
poems which were written by Catholics with their fuller 
understanding of the mysteries and the sanctity of their 
Church, but he has devoted a lengthy section to the poems 
that have been inspired by Catholicism though their 
authors were not of the Catholic fold. 

In addition to the pleasure and the inspiration derived 
from a reading of the poems in the anthology, there are 
some extrinsic considerations suggested by it. One of 
these is a realization of the kinship that exists always and 
everywhere between the Catholic poets, of the similarity 
and the identicalness of their subjects, of their self-same 
aspirations, of their one unfailing source of inspiration. 
Taking this volume as a handbook, then, one is better 
able to give a definite answer to those perplexing ques- 
tioners who are seeking to discover how Catholic poetry 
differs from any other class of poetry, and to those 
troubled inquirers who wish to know, in the final analysis, 
what is Catholic poetry. 
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REVIEWS 


Duns Scotus. Two Volumes. By C. R. S. Harris. 
York: American Branch, Oxford University Press. 

Metaphysicians will appreciate these two erudite and scholarly 
volumes. As leader and founder of the famous Scotist ‘school 
with his theory of the formal distinction, his doctrine of the 
plurality of forms and his ideas about being, John Duns Scotus 
stands out in the history of Scholasticism. The first of the present 
volumes is devoted to a biographical sketch of the Doctor Sub- 
tilis and to various general considerations of his position in 
medieval thought. The author is less concerned with the man than 
with what he taught. As he conceives it, the mission of the great 
Franciscan was to put order in the current philosophical chaos 
that existed outside of the Thomistic system, and to adjust the 
differences between his contemporaries and their predecessors. 
His relation is traced with those who had gone before and his 
influence on the Scholasticism of succeeding generations is ana- 
lyzed. Naturally his attacks on Saint Thomas are here given 
prominence for the Franciscan Doctor was intent on formulating 
a definite and coherent criticism of the theories of his great 
Dominican rival and of initiating an opposition system that 
would substitute for them. In his second volume, Mr. Harris 
runs through the logic, ontology, cosmology, natural theology, 
psychology and ethics of Scotus, summarizing his fundamental 
teachings in each. As he left neither a Summa nor a compendium 
of his doctrine and apparently changed many of his holdings with 
time or at least so varied his expressions his commentators were 
confused, the task that Mr. Harris here set himself was difficult. 
There are copious quotations from most of Scotus’ writings, 
particularly his various disquisitions on different works of Aris- 
totle, his great commentary on the “Sentences” of Peter Lom- 
bard, and the “Opus Oxoniense” which though primarily theo- 
logical remains the chief source from which his philosophical 
system must be evolved since it contains so many lengthy di- 
gressions on metaphysical topics. Though the author is heartily 
sympathetic with his subject he does not hesitate to point out 
his faults or to admit his obscurities and ambiguities and his 
extreme tendencies on some points even to the borderland of 
heresy. Not unlikely, Thomists will question some of Mr. Harris’ 
attempts to reconcile the Subtle Doctor with modern scholastic 
holdings and will resent some of his interpretations of passages 
from Aquinas. He is an especially ardent protagonist of Scotus 
against his German critics and insists that much misunderstanding 
comes from viewing his teachings in the connotations of modern 
terminology. Scotus had a keen, original mind and his writings 
are full of acute and penetrating criticisms but he is more facile 
in refuting the arguments of his adversaries than in offering 
positive solutions for disputed problems. There are plentiful 
Latin citations in the footnotes to cover all the author’s refer- 
ences and several appendices dealing with Scotus’ disputed writ- 


There is also a useful index to each of the volumes. 
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Certitudes. By Sister M. Exveanore, C.S.C. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $1.50. 

Constant readers of America have already seen, and it is to be 
hoped, enjoyed the greater number of essays appearing in this 
volume. These readers will now appreciate the collection of the 
essays in a more permanent form and may recommend them to 
the inconstant readers. Though literature is the theme of most 
of the papers, it is not the only subject treated. Education, child- 
training, sane and saintly thinking, woman’s place in the world, 
and such matters are introduced both independently and in con- 
nection with literature. Poetry and the novel are the main topics 
of discussion. In her comments on these, Sister Eleanore shows 
fine literary discernment and a commendable independence of 
view; also, and this is exceptional in one of her profession, a 
thorough familiarity with the movements and the makers of the 
latest contemporary literature. Her objections to the current style 
of fiction, its pessimism, its blindness to the higher ideals, its one- 
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sided realism, are well-founded and convincing. Even in her more 
serious and critical studies, Sister Eleanore has the piquancy and 
bland humor of the light essayist. F, X. T. 





The Two Battles of the Marne. By Jorrre, Von LupENnporrr, 
Foca and Crown Prince WirHeLmM. New York: The Cosmo- 
politan Company, $2.50. 

Joffre, Ludendorff, Foch and Wilhelm are immortal names in 
the history of the World War. Whatever story they tell must 
demand attention. Of very special interest, then, must be the 
account of these leaders in two important battles of the great 
combat. Each tells his own story from his own view point. 
Hence, the volume is a valuable contribution to the literature 
and history of the war. It was a happy thought to gather into 
one volume the story of the two pivotal battles of the Great 
War by those who were best qualified to write it. In the same 
volume speak friend and foe. Americans must be gratified when 
they hear both alike praise the United States in glowing terms 
for its hearty cooperation ,its valor and general efficiency. The 
story is illuminating in its analysis of causes and effects; absorb- 
ing in its narrative of facts; convincing in its deductions; fair in 
its appreciations, masterful in its treatment and comprehensive in 
its scope. The narrative marches with the rapidity of military 
movements and carries the reader along through the daring and 
dashing of clashing regiments. It is just what we might have 
expected from such masters in the art of war. S. H. &, 





Boss Tweed. By Denis Trpen Lyncn. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $4.00 

These pages are presented as “the story of a grim generation,” 
and the portrait of a politician whose “name is the symbol of 
corruption in government.” They are not nice reading for the 
native son jealous ef the fair name of the Empire State and its 
great Metropolis. But he may be soothed by the fact that political 
corruption is not indigenous to New York, and that, with 
“ Bossism,” it can be traced all through the centuries, even before 
the Roman era when it flourished with special vigor. Evidently 
Mr. Lynch has carefully read the newspaper files of the period 
and has culled from them the material for a biography of his 
subject and his contemporaries. He uses his selections with easy 
disregard of the canons against exaggeration. Although he is 
supposed to give an exact picture of the period he fails to give 
this motley, but very human, aggregation credit for having 
inaugurated many of the splendid schemes for civic betterment 
for the fruition of which the present generation is so justly proud. 
One or two slips might also be noted: A story about St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is as absurd in detail as it is malodorous in 
source. Mr. Lynch certainly ought to have known this; also 
that in mentioning “ Gold-pen” Foley as a “ fountain pen” manu- 
facturer he is a generation ahead of the record. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Social Remedies.—With the ambitious purpose of formulating 
a new philosophy and evolving a new science of employer-em- 
ploye relations, J. David Houser analyzes executive attitudes and 
tendencies in his recent study of “What the Employer Thinks” 
(Harvard University Press. $2.50). The organization-philosophy 
of the chief executive is ascertained from informal interviews 
and the reactions of employes are revealed by carefully planned 
discussions. When this rather inquisitive testing has disclosed 
what the employer thinks and what are the effects of his philoso- 
phy, he is lectured on his obligations and advised te adopt more 
liberal policies and improved personnel practices. There is an 
effort at clear, temperate and unprejudiced statement throughout 
the sustained inquiry and a sincere endeavor to simplify the prob- 
lem of industrial unrest. 

Opposition to immigration is not a thing of yesterday. Its 
origin can be traced to colonial days when it found early expres- 
sion in severe legislation. Roy L. Garis in “Immigration Restric- 


















tion” (Macmillan. $4.00), studies the development of this oppo- 
sition in an effort to explain and, perhaps, to justify the legis- 
lation of today. He maintains that “virtually every argument, 
every means of restriction. and every method of investigation used 
in recent years has been used or recommended at various times in 
our history for over a hundred years.” Though frankly admitting 
that the accumulation of evidence has convinced him of the 
necessity of immigration restriction the author tries to refrain 
from passing judgment on the merit and truthfulness of the 
causes of opposition and legislation. Perhaps this may account 
for the rather flimsy disguise that some chapters seem to wear. 

‘ith the firm conviction that only by absolutely renouncing the 
right to war may the nations secure lasting peace, Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison presents what he confesses is a revolutionary pro- 
posal in “The Outlawry of War” (Willett, Clark and Colby. 
$3.00). Following the lines of the Borah resolution and the 
program of S. O. Levinson, he advocates a treaty between 
the nations, whereby they would pledge themselves to abandon 
war and submit their differences to the decision of a new world 
court. This plan would demand a new world-state but the 
author believes in the possibility of effecting a treaty and codify- 
ing the laws of peace without either a super-state or military 
threat to enforce them. His treatment of the self-defense prob- 
lem is far from satisfying. Yet as a serious effort to advance 
the cause of peace, his proposal deserves the fullest possible 
hearing. 

From the breadth of his scholarly and keen personal observa- 
tion in a career of many contacts, Charles Horton Cooley writes 
“Life and the Student” (Knopf. $2.50), which a sub-title de- 
scribes as “Roadside Notes on Human Nature, Society and Let- 
ters.” The student given to meditation will find many a wise para- 
graph in the choicely written volume over which he may profitably 
browse, for the author pithily discusses a wide range of topics. 
Possibly Professor Cooley is at his best in his own field of so- 
ciology and on academic questions. Since he belongs to the 
modern liberal school of thought it will be impossible for those 
who accept the Christian philosophy of life to agree with much 
that he holds. 





Adventure For Boys.—A frontier story incidental to the War 
of 1812 with Andrew Jackson, its hero, and a sturdy young farm 
lad named Craig, its central character, makes the content of “In 
the Ranks of Old Hickory” (Lippincott. $1.75), by Edwin L. 
Sabin. Captured by the Creek Indians, Craig has a dramatic escape 
and joins the Tennessee Riflemen, whose marches he shares until 
the American victory at New Orleans. The hazards to which he 
is exposed and the people with whom he is thrown in contact will 
both have an appeal for militant young America. 

Lovers of sea-yarns need no introduction to E. Keble Chatter- 
ton. The young reader who follows his story of the yacht Sibyl 
in her thrilling race “ Across the Seven Seas” (Lippincott. $1.75), 
will meet many wholesome adventures. They will admire Com- 
mander Marshton and enjoy the companionship of his two nephews 
who are the heroes of the story, while the sinister Hjort will 
measure up to their highest expectations of a villain. Treachery 
and murder and Indian attacks and tropical storms and treasure- 
troves color the exciting voyage in which “ Sunnycroft” and 
$10,000 are at stake. 

Because the admiral wanted the maps and duty called, a young 
marine has his mettle and his patriotism tested to the limit. His 
manful response makes a ringing patriotic tale. In “ Walter Gar- 
vin in Mexico” (Dorrance. $1.75), General Smedley D. Butler 
and Lieutenant Arthur J. Burks tell enthusiastically what he did 
and how he did it. 

Frontier life is the theme of “ Nolichucky Jack” (Lippincott, 
$2.00), by John T. Faris. It gets its title from the nickname of 
its hero, John Sevier, Carolina Indian fighter and later founder 
and Governor of the strange State of Franklin and first Governor 
of Tennessee, “re-elected until he told the citizens they must 
really stop.” The story runs from Sevier’s first expedition against 
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the Indians when he was a boy storekeeper through nearly fifty 
years of fight and struggle and conquest. 

Just as his father’s airplane was soaring over the African 
jungle, ten-year-old Mickey lost his balance and down he fell into 
the royal cocoanut grove of His Majesty King Koko of Monkey- 
land. “ Mickey and the Monkeys” (Viking Press. $2.00), by 
Victorine Kirk, narrates the strange things that followed—his 
search for Nutty, the lost monkey-prince; his visit to Kewmonk- 
land; his encounter with the Corkman; the exciting capture of the 
Witch Doctor and other equally ridiculous jungle experiences. 

Three boy chums accidentally cast adrift on the wide Atlantic 
long before the days of airplanes and radio communication, might 
get home without adventure. Then, again, they might not. Frank 
Stockton chose to develop the latter alternative in “ Captain 
Chap” (Lippincott. $2.00). There were thrills on sea and land 
for the hardy youngsters who went through the experience, which 
modern boys will share with the same eager enjoyment as did 
their elders when the story first appeared in the ’eighties. 

The nineteen chapters of “Heroes of Modern Adventure” 
(Little, Brown. $2.00), by T. C. Bridges and T. Hessell Tilt- 
man, are so many records of heroism and endurance with inspira- 
tional messages for the younger generation. The adventures in- 
clude pioneer explorations in Arabia and Africa, among the Eski- 
mos and the Australian aborigines; they range from the daring 
expeditions of Amundsen and Stefansson in the Arctic Circle to 
Lindbergh’s amazing ocean-hop. Albeit sufficiently authentic in 
their major features, in their details the authors give considerable 
play to imagination. 

Portraits and Backgrounds.—A great deal of accurate in- 
formation about the personalities and the events of a very inter- 
esting period is offered by Martha J. Ross Teel in “ Twelfth 
Century Characters and Characteristics” (Four Seas Company. 
$3.00). The first nine chapters revolve about the life of St. 
Bernard and the remaining five touch upon such varied subjects 
as arts and sciences, religious and secular life of the period and 
general sketches of the great men and women of twelfth-century 
fame. An impression of superficiality is created by the rather 
inadequate treatment of such a variety of topics and the rather 
hasty glance at such a vast field. 

By its very title “Peeps at the Mighty” (Lippincott. $2.50) 
by Patrick Braybrooke, arouses the suspicion, which later pages 
confirms, that it is a collection of quotations and comments on con- 
temporary or near-contemporary literary men. It is strongly 
reminiscent of a trip through a dummy arcade where the reason 
for the wax figure’s presence is almost forgotten on account of the 
droning voice of the cicerone. In his consideration of Dean 
Inge’s book on Cardinal Newman, the author maintains that Inge 
clearly and fairly shows Newman’s failure as a Catholic clergy- 
man and he is amazed that “the Protestants can produce such 
fine understanding of another Church as is displayed by Dean 
Inge.” : 

Paul Wilstach draws some intimate pictures of early states- 
men under the suggestive but misleading title: “ Patriots off their 
Pedestals” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75). The unwary might suspect 
new attacks on the personal integrity of the early fathers of the 
Republic, but even a hasty reading would convince them that 
here is no taint of scandal-mongery or spirit of iconoclasm. 
Rather there is reflected “the desire for intimacy which is the 
flower of admiration.” Mr. Wilstach takes his heroes off their 
pedestals only to give a more life-like portrayal of them. A 
humorous Washington, a pleading Jefferson, an irate Adams, 
even a playful Chief Justice Marshall lose none of their attrac- 
tion for the hero-worshipper and strengthen the spirit of kin- 
ship by the sure touch of nature. Delightful stories and intimate 
anecdotes give color and background to these impressive portraits. 

Following the present penchant for biography, Mary White 
Ovington has made a selection of “ Portraits in Color” (Viking 
Press. $2.00). Twenty Negroes, representative of the aspirations 
and achievements of their race, are sketched with such charm and 
interest as to arouse a deep sympathy and a friendly response. 
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The Crook’s Game. By Night. Hue and Cry. The Mid- 
Ocean Tragedy. Tall Men. The Castle Rock Mystery. 


By way of introduction to “The Crook’s Game,” (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00), by George Dilnot, this excerpt from the Police 
Code is aptly cited: “ Rapidity of action is the great essential in 
the pursuit of offenders, etc.” What is true for the sleuth is 
equally true for the one who describes him. It would indeed be 
difficult to find this precept more faithfully carried out than in 
the present happy venture. Every page grips, and let the reader be 
warned that once he begins he will not cease to turn the page until 
he perceives with a sigh it is the last. No doubt there is a flaw 
or two to carp at, but the two Americans, father and daughter, 
hounded in London by a band of crooks are so likeable; there is 
such a human Scotland Yard Inspector as the nemesis, and such 
variety of unexpected incident that, in its line, the story may be 
classified as a success. 

Robert Clay’s “By Night” (Lippincott. $2.00) is a mystery 
story. There are many murders and much blood scattered through 
its pages. Intertwined, probably for those who cannot support all 
its horrors, is a rather thin thread of a love episode. If the reader 
is not too exacting in regard to the limits of, not only the proba- 
bilities but also the possibilities, he will be satisfied as well as sur- 
prised at the solution that the author works out. 


Mally Lee’s greatest charm lay in her utter simplicity and frank- 
ness, her whimsical humor, and her brave cheerfulness. These 
would carry her through almost any situation. But at the very 
start of Patricia Wentworth’s “ Hue and Cry” (Lippincott. $2.00), 
Mally took a job as governess to little Barby Peterson. Straight- 
way she found herself in a crisis where she needed all these saving 
traits. For she was being sought by the police and even more by 
the rogue who put the police on her trail. No one should begin 
this story with any prospect of interruptions. 

The very title of John Hawk’s mystery novel gives promise of 
much melodrama. “The Mid-ocean Tragedy” (Doran. $2.00) 
tells a story of romance, robbery and murder that might have 
happened in the American millionaire’s apartment as well as in 
his stateroom aboard the huge liner struggling in the grip of am- 
bitious waves. The setting lends itself easily to the introduction 
of a superfluity of suspects when it is discovered that Donald 
Godfrey has been mysteriously shot and that the rare diamond 
intended for his fiancé has been stolen. It is all important to 
unravel the mystery before the vessel docks at Cherbourg. The 
presence of a clever sleuth assures an inevitable solution in the 
nick of time. There is nothing of what we might call static in the 
story but rather-continuous action and excitement. 

The song of “ The men that go down to the sea in ships” has 
struck a responsive chord in many a heart the wide world over. 
In “Tall Men” (Greenberg. $2.00), James Stuart Montgomery 
sings a song of the sea, piped by a young hot-blood of old Oxford 
who sails from London Town on a blockade runner during the 
American Civil War. In the midst of plots and counter-plots, 
there is a girl, of course, and romance. Above all there are “ tall 
men,” morally tall, who stride across the narrow stage of a ship’s 
deck, and act their parts nobly in life’s grim tragedy. Years 
afterward, in the finale, as the young-old man sits writing the 
ending of his youth’s adventures, he envisions that glorious fight 
between the Kearsage and the Alabama; and a fitting climax it 
is, that the heroic Raphael Semmes should in the end stand out 
as the tallest of tall men. 

Julius Krause who looked like a cigar-store Indian and talked 
like Weber and Fields was no Sherlock Holmes. He had no 
scientific or other attainments, in fact was almost uneducated from 
every angle except as to what seemed to be most necessary in 
“The Castle Rock Mystery” (Appleton. $2.00), shrewd common 
sense and a genius for the essential detail. In consequence he 
is made to do a fine job by George Gibbs in his latest story. The 
tale has real plot and some good character sketching with not too 
much romance. From the time the nerve-shattered journalist, Joe 
Brock, is introduced until Emile Trudeau’s secret is revealed the 
reader’s interest is well sustained. 









Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 
Modesty and Modern Dress 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Anent the recent Convention of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, held at Washington during the week commencing Sep- 
tember 25, was it not disappointing that we have not learned of 
any practical, decisive action taken upon the “Increasing Laxity of 
Morals”—the phrase ascribed to Bishop Althoff in the letter of 
L. J. McCabe in America of August 13, 1927—amongst our girls 
and young women in their scant, vulgar feminine attire, the books 
and magazines they read, and the plays and movie pictures they 
so freely and generally patronize? 

Why did they fail to take vital action toward having at least 
our Catholic girls and young women, the future mothers of the 
coming generation, take the lead in showing by dress, word and 
example, the Catholic ideal against the modern pagan standards, 
which they, ignorant in their innocence of the underlying motive 
in the originators of many of the so-called styles, too freely choose 
to follow? 

Too many of our Catholic mothers of the present generation 
seem to have failed to hold up for their daughters’ ideal the high- 
est model for every Catholic girl and woman, the Immaculate 
Virgin and Mother, whom all women should take as their best 
model and be happier for it. 

Is this not an opportune time and month, when our Children 
of Mary Sodalists are renewing their monthly and diocesan meet- 
ings, for their officers to take some action towards getting the 
Children of Mary, daughters, through their solemn profession, of 
their Immaculate Queen and Patroness, to lead in this most praise- 
worthy reformation by adopting the slogan, “No vulgar attire for 
a Child of Mary.” 

Also let them resolve and let it be noticed that they taboo ques- 
tionable newspapers, books, and magazines and refrain from pat- 
ronizing risque plays and movies. 

If they do this and live up to it they will command the respect 
and esteem of all, as the convent-bred girls of days gone by did, 
as the mature people of the present day can attest. 

Suffern, N. Y. T. J. Drtroy. 


- 


“The Conquered Banner” 


To the Editor of America: 

Mrs. Henry-Ruffin’s defense of Father Ryan’s authorship of 
“The Conquered Banner” created quite a stir among Father 
Ryan’s admirers. Her statement is no doubt correct in reference 
to its publication in the Freeman’s Journal, but this was not its 
first appearance. A Louisville paper was the first to publish it, 
over Father Ryan’s own name. I quote the following from a 
story carried by the New Orleans Picayune over thirty years ago. 
The author is quoting Father Ryan. 


“T was at Knoxville. It was night and I was in my room 
in a house where many of the regiment of which I was chap- 
lain were quartered. An old comrade came in and said, ‘ All 
is lost; General Lee has surrendered.’ 

“I looked at him. I knew by his whitened face that the 
news was too true. I simply said, ‘Leave me,’ and he went 
out of the room. I bowed my head upon the table and wept 
long and bitterly. Then a thousand thoughts came rushing 
through my brain. I could not control them. That banner 
was conquered, its folds must be furled, but its story had to 
be told. We were very poor, my dear little children, in those 
last days of the war. I looked around for a piece of paper 
to give expression to the thoughts that cried out within me. 
All I could find was an old piece of brown wrapping-paper 
that lay on the table, about a pair of old shoes that a friend 
had sent me. I seized this old piece of brown paper and 
wrote ‘The Conquered Banner.’ Then I went to bed, leaving 
the lines there upon the table, never dreaming that they were 
worth anything. The next morning the regiment was ordered 
away, and I thought no more of the lines written in such 
sorrow and desolation of spirit on that fateful night. What 
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was my astonishment a few weeks later to see them appear 
above my name in a Louisville paper. The poor woman 
who kept the house where we were quartered in 
Knoxville had gone, as she afterwards told me, in the 
room here I had slept, to put it in order, and was about to 
throw the old piece of paper into the fire, when she saw there 
was something written upon it. She said that she sat down 
and cried as she read the lines, and copying them, she sent 
them to a paper in Louisville. And that is how ‘The Con- 
quered Banner’ got into print.” 

Long before it was published in the Picayune, I heard this same 
story from my English teacher, Sister M. Dominic, who was a 
close friend of Father Ryan. Mrs. Joseph A. Gauche of this 
city also assured me recently that she heard it so from Father 
Ryan’s own lips. 


New Orleans. Sr. M. ve Ricct, O.S.D. 


“ Recent Literature and the Young” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article, “ Recent Literature and the Young,” which ap- 
peared in America for October 1, was a very disconcerting morsel 
for parents to digest. The writer quoted a college professor: 
“The average parents can’t or won’t direct one girl, but they 
expect us to direct two thousand.” 

Flaming youth and lax parents have come in for much adverse 
criticism. Since “passing the buck” seems to be in order in dealing 
with this question, may I, a parent, solely for the purpose of court- 
ing an exchange of opinions, presume to pass the responsibility to 
our present-day clergy? 

Though contending that the children of today are no worse 
than those of other days, we readily admit that they are beset on 
all sides by many more temptations. To cope with this danger 
one would expect that the Church and school be even more vigi- 
lant than in days of old. To my observation the contrary is true. 
I hope that this assertion, limited by my own experience, will be 
proven the exception rather than the rule. 

May I suggest a few practical moves? First, strict discipline in 
our schools, that is to say, standing four-square for what we know 
to be for the best interests of the child, morally, mentally, physically, 
regardless of the trend of the times. Next, parent-teacher organ- 
izations affiliated with the N. C. C. W., with bi-monthly meetings 
to feature heart-to-heart talks by clergymen noted for wisdom 
and spirituality. Add book reviews and white list of films to these 
programs. Third, good parish libraries, incessantly advocated and 
adequately replenished. Finally, an active sodality, functioning 
according to old standards, with sermonettes that would serve to 
counteract the ill effects of the picture show and to safeguard 
against the moral dangers of the automobile. 

Fremont, O. MorHeER oF SEVEN. 


Growing Interest in the Liturgy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is indeed gratifying to realize that there is a growing inter- 
est among our people regarding liturgical functions. Our own 
liturgical publication, Orate Fratres, publishes inspiring reports 
from various parts of the country on the interest being taken in 
the use of the missal, particularly in our high schools, colleges and 
universities. In many institutions the study of the missal has been 
incorporated in the curriculum. This is a splendid achievement in 
itself and bids well to produce among our future Catholic leaders 
a true appreciation of the treasure-book of the Church. 

But this is not all. Many of the new churches that are being 
built show that our architects are giving heed to the voice that 
bids them to build temples suited for carrying out the liturgical 
drama properly. 

One may even hope that the gaudy vestments that are still 
much in evidence, even where correct ones could be used, will be 
exchanged for those that are proper and fitting for the celebra- 
tion of the Divine Mysteries. 

We look forward to a keen rivalry in other crafts in helping 
to produce works worthy of the name of Christian Art. 

Des Moines, Ia. Orvitte L. BInKERD. 


October 22, 1927 
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